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The House of Martha at Bethany. By 
Herman J Heuser, D.D. $1.6 


< pictures the life of the first 
¥ The outline is drawn from 
first-hand witnesses. 





Americanism and Catholicism. By Fred- 


erick Joseph Kinsman. $2.40 

Che author, formerly Episcopal bishop 
of Delaware, is now a Catholic layman. 
His book makes a special appeal at this 
time and should be read by intelligent 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By 


Thomas Dwight, M.D., Parkman Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard. $1.60 
\ study in the relation of Religion 
and Science by a distinguished scientist 


and convert 


The Christ, the Son of God: A Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Two 
volumes. $4.75 
One of the greatest lives of Christ 

ever written. The whole period of His 

life is rehabilitated and the people appear 
before us as they actually lived. 


The Life of Cornelia Connelly, Foundress 

of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By a Member of the Society. $3.00 
[he story of an American married 
woman who became a nun after her hus- 
band d become a priest. More inter- 
esting than any novel. 





Salve Mater. By F. J. Kinsman. $2.35 
In this book Dr. Kinsman tells the 
interesting story of his conversion to 


the Chu ir< ch. 


The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. 
By Stanley B. James. $1.85 
Mr. James’ book introduces you into 

a world that is not often understood 

and not lightly to be disregarded. 

A Spiritual Aeneid. By Father Ronald 
A. Knox. $3.15 
This is an account of the author’s 

religious anderings and reconciliation 
th hurch of Rome. 

The Hand of Mercy. By Rev. Richard 
W. Alexander. $1.60 
Tru ports of events that leads vari- 

yuls into the Church. 

An Ex- Prelate’ s Meditations. Edited by 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D. $1.85 
Tt 1uthor of this volume has the 


secret of winning our admiration while 

telling us of our faults. 

Old Celtic Romances. By P. W. Joyce, 
M.R.L.A $2.50 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 

Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. 


The Prince’s Love Affair. By A. H. 

Bennett $2.10 

\ ighteenth century tale of the 

Prin f Wales, afterward King George 
the Fourth, and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


Christian Thal. A Story of Musical 


Life. By M. E. Francis. $1.60 
Che tet mperament that goes with great 
artistic genius is well displayed in the 


hero 


Spe Catholic home should have 
a good supply of Catholic liter- 
ature. A home without books is a 
home without culture. * * * * Our 
purpose in listing these publications 
is to bring to the notice of our 
Readers some of the best Catholic 
books with a popular appeal. * * * * 
Each book has been carefully selected 
and will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the price. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 


BY CANON SHEEHAN 


The Graves at Kilmorna. A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. 


$2.60 

Miriam Lucas. A Realistic Story of 
Irish Life. $2.60 
The Queen’s Fillet. A Tale of the 
French Revolution. $2.60 
Lisheen: or, The Test of the Spirits. A 
Novel. Crown 8vo. $2.60 


Luke Delmege. A Clerical Novel. $2.60 
Glenanaar: A Story of Irish Life. $2.60 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray; or, The 

Final Law. A Novel of Clerical Life. 

$2.60 

The most comprehensive picture of 

modern Irish life that has been written 
in this generation. 


The Intellectuals. An Experiment in 
Irish Club Life. $2.60 


Parerga. $2.60 

An ideal book. There is a wealth of 
entertaining wisdom brought together in 
300 paragraphs of reflection and read- 
ings. 


The Life of Gemma Galgani. By Father 
Germanus of St. Stanislaus. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Sullivan. $4.20 


From an artistic standpoint it satis- 
fies, and from a religious standpoint it 
thrills. 


Catholic Religion: A Statement of Chris- 

tian Teaching. By Charles A. Martin. 

$1.35 

A veritable encyclopedia of apolo- 

getics. A splendid book for your non- 
Catholic friend. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer. By M. 
P. Fit, S.J. $2.15 
This is a popular vindication of Cath- 

olic beliefs and practices against the at- 
tacks of modern critics. Will be of great 
help to any Catholic who wishes to have 
correct, as well as ready answers at 
hand. 


Catholic Customs and Symbols. By 
Msgr. Hugh T. Henry. $2.10 
Varied forms of Catholic usage, cere- 

mony and practice briefly explained. 


The Way of Interior Peace. By Father 
De Lehen, S.J. $2.40 


A book for those who wish to serve 
God. Scrupulous souls will find guid- 
ance and comfort in it. 


In Heaven We Know Our Own. By 
Pére Blot, S.J. $1.05 
Solace for the suffering. 


Vestpocket Book of Catholic Facts. 

Compiled by Bishop J. F. Noll. 

Leather, $1.05 

Within a small volume is given an 

immense amount of information about 

the history and government of the 
Church. 


The Finger of God. By Rev. Robert 
W. Brown, M.A. $1.85 
Striking incidents and actual facts in 

the life of a parish priest. Has all the 

charm of a personal diary. 


The Holy Bible. Leather, $4.25 


Beautifully bound in leather and print- 
ed on good paper from large type. 


Life of Christ Set Forth in Text and 
Picture. $1.50 
Text arranged by Rev. Herbert Mc- 

Devitt, C.P., from the Four Gospels. 

Pictures from plastic models by D. Mas- 

troienni. 


The Church Year. By Archbishop J. F. 
Regis Canevin. $1.50 
Explains the seasons, days, feasts and 

fasts of the Church year. Should be read 

by all Catholics. 


Our Nuns. By Daniel Lord, S.J. $2.65 
A compelling human document —an 
earnest throbbing narrative. 


Back to the World. By M. Champol. 

Special price, $0.65 

A powerful and moving novel of more 
than ordinary interest. 


Albert: Adventuress. By Pierre L’Er- 
mite. Special price, $0.65 
A story that grips the reader’s atten- 

tion. 


A Missionary’s Note Book. By Rev. 
Richard Alexander. $1.60 
Told in the guise of fiction we are 

amazed to learn that all these tales are 

true. 


=, os By Dom Fernand Cabrol, 
Leatherette, $0.85 


ee Missal for the Sun- 
days and principal Feasts of the year 
is one of the best ever published and 
is the cheapest. 


The Externals of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. J. F. Sullivan, D.D. $2.15 
A valuable collection of information 
on Catholic subjects, ranging from 
“Ablegates” to “Women in Church 
Choirs.” 


Finding a Soul: A Spiritual Autobiog- 
raphy. By Rev. Vincent Scully, 
C.R.L. $1.90 
Not only readable but enthralling .. . 

told with a vigor, a sincerity, and a 

literary grace which is peculiarly en- 

gaging. 
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HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Ave. and Seventh St. 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 





2% Interest paid on Check 
Accounts. 

4% Interest paid on Special 
Accounts. 





Our Foreign Department renders 
direct service to all important 
centers of the World. 





Banking Hours 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock. 





Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
$4.00 per year and up. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 
President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 
Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 
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THOMAS G. HENDERSON 
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BURCE 
“TAILOR TO GENTLEMEN” 
Personal Attention 


246 Fifth Avenue 
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Missionary Sisters, rir uo. chost 

Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIL, 


where they are trained for a ~ 


missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 
tance. 

For further information write to: 
Sister Provicial, "5," 
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“Ghe “Vatican Not Goncerned 


A NOTE ON THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


HILE the professional politician may shout into the ears of an unbeliev- 
ing generation that the religious issue has been effectively eliminated from 
the present Presidential campaign, many Americans who usually bother 

very little about religion are upset, however unnecessarily, about the church-affili- 
ation of the Democratic nominee. 


In particular, these persons are asking themselves: ‘“What does the Vatican 
think of this nominee and his chances of election, of his conduct as President of 
the United States?’’ To that question the easiest and best answer is that it is diffi- 
cult to find out what the Vatican thinks of any political situation or crisis in the 
whole world. 


That ancient Institution which has seen the birth and passing of empires, 
dynasties and republics; which has been the preserver of our very civilization it- 
self; which has vigorously and unhesitatingly smitten kings and emperors when 
they deserved to be smitten; that Institution can hardly be expected to get into a 
frenzy at the prospect (probable or improbable) of a Catholic presiding for four 
short years over this Republic, even though it is the greatest nation on the face 
of the earth. 


The reason is not far to seek. The Vatican’s chief interest is the eternal hap- 
piness of mankind through the Truth of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It will not stand 
for any tampering with that Truth. People may change their form of govern- 
ment, science may revolutionize its tenets or harness the forces of nature in a 
manner little short of the miraculous, and the Vatican refuses to get excited. Not 
that she is indifferent to scientific progress or political prosperity or anything else 
that makes for human happiness. On the contrary, she has been the consistent 
abettor of these things. 


Her chief concern, however, is the deposit of Divine Truth. Let that truth 
be denied and her voice is heard in the strong accents of unerring conviction. She 
will condemn mercilessly her own bravest advocates even for the appearance of 
error. She will censure her ablest apologists if in their very zeal for her glory 
they deflect from the straight line of truth, and she will refuse to place on her 
altars the most devoted of her children, who died in defence of the Faith, if in 


their writings is found one line that mars the awful beauty and sublimity of 
Christ’s Truth. 


With the Vatican—with the Catholic Church (popularly they are one) it is 
the things of Eternity that count rather than political changes or upheavals, 
whether these be in her favor or against it. Believe it or not, challenge it or not, 


sneer at it or not, that’s the fact. 
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Our Seventh Anniversary: Retrospect and Outlook 


ITH this issue of THE SicN we begin our eighth 
volume. It is a matter of self-congratulation 
to the staff that we have successfully passed 
through what may be called the danger period, 

though the self element shrinks considerably in the con- 
sciousness that our own efforts would have amounted to 
little indeed had it not been for the loyal and generous 
support so unfailingly given by our staunch friends, 
both clerical and lay. To all we hereby express our 
sincere gratitude, especially to those priests who, with 
an outlook that stretches beyond their parish boundaries, 
so graciously allowed us to appeal to their parishioners 
for subscriptions. 

When we started THe Sicn in 1921, we gave our 
readers 32 pages plus cover; later we increased to 36 
pages, then to 48, then to 64. With this issue our 
format is considerably enlarged. We are glad to say 
that while we have increased the physical make-up of 
the magazine and improved its literary contents, we have 
not raised our subscription price. Our constant aim has 
been to make Tue Sicn bigger and better. The support 
of our Readers will help us in that aim. 

The primary purpose in publishing THe Sicn was to 
make it the means of aiding in carrying out the chief 
ministerial function of the Passionist Order—the promo- 
tion of the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied. There is an unalloyed satisfaction in the convic- 
tion that at no time have we deviated from that purpose. 
In fiction and poetry, in studied articles and devout medi- 
tation, in art, history and science, we have treated time 
and again the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. No issue 
has ever appeared that did not contain at least one lead- 
ing article on that sublime subject. It is a subject of 
almost infinite reaches and we shall continue to treat 
it under every aspect possible. For we know, in the 


words of Father Faber, that it is “the preaching of 
Christ and Him Crucified that fills the confessionals and 
throngs the altar rails.” 

On the inauguration of our foreign mission work to- 
wards the end of 1921 Tue Sicn became the official 
organ of the Passionists in China. Through its pages 
the story of their apostolic endeavors—their failures and 
successes, their sacrifices and rewards—have been 
brought to the attention of the American Church. By 
means of it also the larger part of the money needed 
for the financing of our Chinese Missions has been col- 
lected. Now that the Passionists have undertaken spe- 
cific missionary work among the colored folk of our 
own Southland and are about to extend their missionary 
activities into the Philippine Islands we shall probably 
enlarge in scope the mission section of our magazine and 
shall certainly need more funds to assist this widened 
ministry. When the occasion arises we shall not hesi- 
tate to ask for financial help. If big money is needed 
we shall straightforwardly do big begging. We are not 
seeking our own—the cause is God’s. 

But THe Sicn is by no means to be regarded as a 
begging sheet or a house organ of our missions. It is 
primarily a literary magazine that specializes in present- 
ing to the average mind the claims of the Catholic 
Church and in interpreting from a Catholic viewpoint 
significant events of the day. \As our means permit we 
shall spare no expense in obtaining contributions from 
the foremost Catholic writers of Europe and America. 

Relying on the continued support of our Readers 
and inviting their helpful criticism, we begin our eighth 
year strong in the conviction that there is a definite place 
in our American press for THe SicGn and that in filling 
that place it must prove itself a dynamic force for good 
in the life of both Church and State. 
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A Beis Methodist Bishop 


O* July 16, Bishop Warren A. Candler, senior bishop 
of the Methodist Church South, addressed a force- 
ful letter to The Atlanta Journal in which he expresses 
the desire that the Methodist Church take no part in any 
campaign of religious intolerance as it pertains to na- 
tional political issues. His plea is based largely on the 
pronouncements made on various occasions in episcopal 
letters to the General Conference. 

From the pastoral letter addressed on August 17, 
1865, by three Methodist bishops to the ministers and 
lay members of their denomination, Bishop Candler 
quotes this exhortation: 


Know your high calling. Preach Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. Do not preach politics. You have no commission to 
preach politics. The divinity of the Church is never more 
strikingly displayed than when it holds on its ever-straight- 
forward way in the midst of worldly commotions. 


Evidently the bishops present at the General Con- 
ference held at New Orleans in the spring of 1866, were 
convinced that for their Church to be complicated with 
political affairs was to go outside the sphere of her 
legitimate duties. From the Episcopal Address, Bishop 
Candler quotes: 


We do not attempt in this brief address to enter into a 
detailed account of the general state of the work. We thank 
God that we have so safely passed through a most painful 
and fiery ordeal; that the Church has preserved under His 
blessing her integrity; that she has in no wise become com- 
plicated with political affairs, but keeping in view her own 
high mission has been satisfied to perform her legitimate 
duties. 


Disclaiming any relation either by affiliation or antag- 
onism to any political party, the Episcopal Address deliv- 
ered to the General Conference held in Memphis, Tenn., 
May 3-21, 1894, sets forth the way in which the Metho- 
dist Church should promote the highest good of the 
country and race. Again Bishop Candler quotes: 


It is not amiss to repeat what has often been declared— 
that our Church is strictly a religious and in no wise a 
political body. Our sole business is to preach and serve 
the kingdom of God. There are many questions, economical, 
social and in part ethical, of burning interest in this day, 
which our pulpit and churches may be tempted to substitute 
for the simple gospel. Men claiming to be advanced think- 
ers and wideawake philanthropists may sneer at us as un- 
practical dreamers and devotees of shadows and abstractions, 
because we give ourselves wholly to things spiritual and 
eternal. But Christ is the rock, and only those who build 
on Him build safely. The more closely we keep ourselves 
to the one work of testifying to all men repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, the better shall 
we promote the highest good of our country and race. As 
a Church we are not related by affiliation or antagonism to 
any political party. As a citizen every man should carry 
his judgment and conscience into politics and all other 
spheres of life. 


It is hard to believe that the loud-mouthed and hate- - 


spreading Bishops James Cannon, Edwin Mouzon, John 
W. Moore and Horace M. Dubose are the legitimate 
successors of the men who wrote the spirituality con- 
tained in the above quotations. The scandalous activi- 
ties of these sanctified politicians can ultimately work 
nothing but harm to their Church. 


And, surely, if the present generation of Southern 
Methodist ministers would carry out in their official and 
private lives the injunctions so clearly enunciated 
in the quoted passages they would serve better the cause 
they have pledged themselves to serve, and would not 
bring odium on themselves and their Church by turning 
it into a political machine for the furtherance of partisan 
politics and religious intolerance. 


cA Voice in the Wilderness 


YEAR ago the Rev. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, rector of 

Trinity Church (Episcopalian) in New York 
caused a sensation by his attack on modern marriages 
as “pagan” for their lack of permanence and vulgar in 
their ostentation. He now goes a step further and in- 
sists that participants in a wedding ceremony in Trinity 
must first sign a “marriage blank” which is headed with 
the statement, “This Church does not solemnize the 
marriage of divorced or unbaptized persons.” 

Dr. Stetson’s action should be commended to all non- 
Catholic clergymen. Their following of his example 
would serve as an antidote to the growing break-down 
of family life in this country. “There are many thought- 
less and grossly careless clergymen of various denom- 
inations who appear to be willing to perform a marriage 
ceremony for any who come to them to be married. 
Persons who are not Christians, who have been divorced, 
who have no conception of what the Christian standard 
of marriage is nor any intention of being faithful to 
one another, are united in ‘holy matrimony,’ married 
in a church, and a minister gives his blessing to these 
unions.” 

When so many clergymen themselves have such small 
respect for the sacredness of the marriage bond we are 
not surprised to find that divorces are outstripping 
marriages in this country. If these clergymen who gen- 
erally are loud in their pleas for civic righteousness 
would dabble less in politics and preach to their people 
in season and out of season the sanctity, the unity and 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond they might ac- 
complish something for private and public morality. 

We are afraid, however, that in spite of his prominent 
position and the fact that he proclaims from it the decen- 
cies that should characterize the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony and the Christian family life, Doctor Stetson is 
only a voice crying in. the wilderness. 


cAn Unconscious (Witness 


iy H. G. Wells’ latest book, “The Open Conspiracy,” 
there are many things with which we Catholics 
can agree. He sees humanity rushing down a steep 
slope into a sea of destruction, and he contends that 
salvation can come only from unselfish codperation and 
the scrapping of “obsolete values and attitudes.” To 
Mr. Wells, however, the very idea that man can work 
out his salvation without the aid of supernatural grace 
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would seem foolish in spite of the fact that the con- 
sistent experience of mankind has proven the need of 
supernatural help. It is his very ignoring of the super- 
natural that, perhaps, reénforces all the more this tribute 
he unconsciously pays to the benefits of sacramental con- 
fession : 

“Man is an imperfect animal and never quite trust- 
worthy in the dark. Neither morally nor intellectually 
is he safe from lapses. Most of us, who are past our 
first youth, know how little we can even trust ourselves, 
and are glad to have our activities checked and guarded 
by a sense of inspection.” 


“he Situation in Russia 


N this issue Captain Francis McCullagh has a plain 
E statement of conditions in Russia as illustrated in 
the feud between Stalin and Trotsky for leadership 
(Pages 31-33.) We venture to say that no outsider is 
more familiar with the inner workings of the present 
Russian régime than Captain McCullagh. It was his 
stories, fearlessly defying the Bolshevik censorship, that 
roused the world to save the lives of the Russian clergy- 
men whom the Reds were juridically murdering in 1921. 

What the ultimate condition of our co-religionists in 
Russia may be, would be difficult to forecast. At the 
present time there is a proposal to make all Catholic 
priests in Russia swear not to obey the. Holy Father, 
and refusal to so swear would, of course, lead to their 
expulsion from the country, and would render useless, 
for the time being at least the tremendous work done 
quietly during the past five years by the Benedictines, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and other Religious Orders to edu- 
cate priests for the Russian Mission. It would also bar 
from Russia the students of the great Oriental Institute 
at Rome presided over by the Jesuit Bishop, Monsignor 
Michael d’Hérbigny. 

Another article by Captain McCullagh on conditions in 
Russia will appear in the September issue of THE SicGn. 


©ur Record Still Blotchea 


OGER R. Moron, Principal of Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, informs us that, accord- 
ing to the records compiled in the Department of Rec- 
ords and Research in the institution, there were five 
lynchings in this country in the first six months of the 
present year. This number is four less than the num- 
ber (nine), for the first six months of the years 1925 
and 1926; it is the same as the number (five) for the 
first six months of 1924; ten less than the number (fif- 
tenn) for the same period of 1923; twenty-five less than 
the number (thirty) for the first six months of 1921; 
and thirty-one less than the number (thirty-six) for the 
first six months of 1921. 
All of the persons lynched were Negroes. The of- 
fenses charged were murder, three; being brothers of a 
man who had killed an officer of the law, two. The 
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States in which the lynchings occurred and the number 
in each State are: Louisiana, two; Missouri, one; 
Texas, two. 

While there is a healthy- improvement shown in the 
above comparisons, notably the difference between thirty- 
six in 1921 and five in 1928, still in a country which is 
so frequently proclaimed to have the moral leadership 
of the world all people, irrespective of race or color, 
should have the full protection of the State and Federal 
Governments and, no matter what their crime, should 
not be punished without due process of law. 


Dame Sllen’s Last Request 


N writing of the death of that great actress, Dame 

Ellen Terry, the newspapers told us that her last 
request was expressed in the words, copied into her 
“Imitation of Christ,” composed by the Irish poet, Wil- 
liam Allingham, who died in 1889. 


No funeral gloom, my dears, when I am gone, 
Corpse-gazing, tears, black raiment, graveyard grimness; 
Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness, 

Yours still, you mine; remember all the best 

Of our past moments, and forget the rest; 

And so, to where I wait, come gently on. 

Dame Ellen’s friends, we are further told, observed 
strictly the wish she had made—in fact we are almost in- 
clined to think that they made a rather joyous occasion 
of her obsequies. They evidently went to the extreme 
of literalness in interpreting her wishes just as so many 
go to the opposite extreme in displaying an affected 
mourning. Both extremes are out of place. Real joy 
and true sorrow for one deceased may find their fullest 
expression in prayer for the departed soul. 


cA Friend from “Without 


Cy generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., in 
giving the Christian Brothers $500,000 for their 
property which adjoins his estate on Pocantico Hills— 
property which the Brothers offered him a few years 
ago for $40,000—and his outright donation to them of 
$1,000,000 should set an example for our wealthy Cath- 
olics. With rare exceptions, these Catholics part with 
comparatively little of their resources during their life 
time and at death will the great bulk of their fortunes 
to their immediate relatives. When it comes to finan- 
cially assisting works of religion, education and charity, 
we are daily reminded of the truth spoken sometime 
since by Cardinal O’Connell: “Rich Protestants and poor 
Catholics are brothers under the skin.” 

To any one who knows the spirit of the Christian 
Brothers it is not necessary to say that they will put their 
newly acquired means to good purpose. A body of men 
indifferent to the world’s ambitions, its money and its 
calls, their lives are for the most part hidden in the 
class-room. In our own country they have been a great 
element of strength in building up our efficient Catholic 
system of education both in the higher spheres of edu- 
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cation and the humble grades of the grammar school. 

The need of a greater number of teaching Brothers is 
becoming more evident every day. Our Bishops are 
calling for male religious teachers to man new Catholic 
high schools that are growing up in every diocese in the 
country. Boys and young men who feel no strong call 
to the priesthood but who wish to consecrate themselves 
to God in a definite way of serving Him should seriously 
think of the religious life as lead by the various Orders 
of teaching Brothers in the United States. 


“Ghe Poor Farmer? 


ITHIN late years and especially during the course 
(Dp of the two recent political conventions, the farmer 
has received more publicity than the best known movie 
star. 

The farmer is having his day before the public and 
he has been presented to us as one of the down-trodden 
of the earth, crushed with worry, impoverished, poorly 
clad, lacking the comforts of this life and ground down 
beneath the heels of a system which is slowly draining his 
physical energy, his financial resources and his initiative 
to carry on his work. 

City people may be hard-boiled, but their hearts are 
tender, and such a picture releases a flood of sympathy. 
The poor farmer! He must be aided! What can we 
do for him? One political party did nothing, turning a 
deaf ear; the other listened but promises little. It is a 
remarkable thing that with all this ballyhoo for the 
farmer, so many remain cool and unconvinced. Per- 
haps this apathy has a background of personal observa- 
tion. 

What puzzles most city folk in touring through this 
country of ours is the evident appearance of the farm- 
er’s security and comfort. Invariably the farmer has 
a splendid home, a radio, one or more cars, modern ma- 
chinery, a beautiful lawn and flowers, while an inquiry 
thrown at the local banker shows that he has a fairly 
good bank account. 

\ cauliflower farmer from the eastern end of Long 
Island met while touring for a vacation recently admitted 
that he had no difficulty in clearing 6 or 8 thousand dol- 
lars. He was only 31 years old. A Connecticut tobacco 
farmer had sent all of his children to college and had a 
home that anyone would enjoy. A Maine potato farmer 
had a bank account that most city folks would think 
large. Out in Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana and Illinois 
most farmers have a bad year if they don’t earn at 
least $5,000 a year. 

Personal observation through these States shows that 
the farmer enjoys all the comforts of home; certainly 
far more comforts than the average tenement dwellers 
of such large cities as New York and Chicago. In Wis- 
consin, a dairying State, prosperity is even more appar- 
ent among the farmers. Poverty is almost unknown. 
A Wisconsin newspaper editor recently remarked to his 
clients—‘this is God’s country.” <A citizen from St. 
Paul met accidentally in a Chicago restaurant says, 
“this farmer talk is all the bunk.” 


After listening to so many expressions of opinions, 
the question that immediately throws itself at us is 
this: Is the farmer being exploited by clever politicians ? 
Are the farmers as badly off as the mill workers of 
New England, the steel workers of Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and East Chicago or the coal miners of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia? The answer is simple. In 
comparison the farmer is a millionaire. A small town 
merchant in the middle West speaking of the farmer 
said: “They wont buy expensive sport clothes, they 
want to save too much.” A local banker in a farming 
country says: “Everyone in this community has an 
average deposit of $500. 


&xit Alvaro Obregon 


VARO OsrEGON, former President and President- 
FD vice of Mexico, was assassinated at San Angel 
on July 17, while seated at lunch in a public restaurant. 
The murder put Mexico in a serious situation. Owing 
to the strict censorship of press reports, information as 
to the real motives of the murder is lacking. In placing 
the responsibility for the murder these facts should be 
remembered : 

1. On July 1, the Mexican Presidential election was 
held and Alvaro Obregon, the only candidate, was 
elected “with scarcely any contest, the other candidates 
having withdrawn into their several cemeteries,” as 
Edward Hope puts it in the New York Herald Tribune. 

2. Obregon’s party obtained its strength principally 
on the slogan, “No reélection,” but last year a Consti- 
tutional amendment was passed which made possible 
Obregon’s reélection. 

3. The actual murderer is José de Leon Toral, a 
young man of 23, supposed to be a religious fanatic and 
of inferior mentality. 

4. Calles immediately attributed the murder to the 
influence of the Catholic Church. That, of course, was 
to be expected from “The Turk.” 

5. Many eminent Catholics in Mexico looked favor- 
ably on the coming Presidency of Obregon. Certainly 
during his former Presidency he did not persecute the 
Church in the Neronian method of Calles. 

6. Six months ago we were told on what we believe 
to be the unimpeachable testimony of a person who has 
lived for years in Mexico that there existed bitter en- 
mity between Calles and Obregon. 

7. A large anti-Catholic element in Mexico lay the 
murder of Obregon to Luis Morones, one of Calles’ 
Cabinet Ministers and a favorite of his. 

8. While we do not wish to condone murder, we are 
amazed that Calles as well as Obregon were not mur- 
dered before this. Mexican patience has been phenome- 
nal. 

9. The saintly young priest, Father Pro, S. J., was, 
to our mind, a greater asset to Mexico than Obregon, 
yet he was murdered (not executed) on the trumped- 
up charge of having conspired against Obregon’s life. 

10. “They who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” 





Death by Grucifixton 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY OF CHRIST’S DYING 


HE MENTAL sufferings borne 

by Our Lord during His 

Passion have been admir- 

ably described by apologists, 

who have thus shown us the most 
sublime aspect of His divine sacrifice. 
The purely physical sufferings, if 
one may so express oneself, seem to 
have been less carefully studied; and 
yet itis not without interest to ex- 
amine the death by the cross from 
the physiological point of view. We 
shall then realize ‘better the appalling 
tortures accepted by our Blessed 
Lord, and endured by Him until His 
vital energy was utterly exhausted. 
When discussing so tremendous a 
theme, it would be fitting to employ 
terms of greater dignity than those 
afforded by the everyday vocabulary 
of science; yet we must crave for- 
giveness if we fail to do so, since we 
are compelled to make use of the 
medical language generally employed 
in the study of physiological phe- 
nomena. The Rev. \Pére Olivier says 
that “according to the words of 
Isaias (Is. 1:3), Our Savior has 
truly borne our griefs and carried 
our infirmities. The union of divin- 
ity with humanity did not destroy 
the natural sensitiveness of the man 
ner it gave, on the contrary, a 
susceptibility to pain and the like 
which His humanity alone would not 
have had.” St. Thomas Aquinas 
says expressly: “The flesh of Christ 


By E. Le Bec, M.D. 


was capable of suffering and death, 
and in consequence His soul was also 
capable of suffering there 
is no doubt that Christ really felt 
pain He could feel real 


sadness and fear. How- 
ever, these movements of the sensi- 
tive soul, in Christ, took place only 
according to the dictates of His rea- 
son and His reason could never be 
disturbed.” (Summa Theologica, 3, 
q. 15, aa. 4-7, passim). Our Savior 
in His humanity knew the ordeal to 
be faced at the end. It is this ordeal 
which we propose to analyze from 
the physiological point of view, in 
order that we may realize its horror. 


EATH by crucifixion was cer- 
tainly the one which caused the 
maximum of suffering to the con- 
demned. The Ancients had reduced 
the infliction of pain to a science, and 
knew well how to graduate the various 
stages of torture so that no vital or- 
gan, such as the heart or brain, should 








Jf IS the teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church that Christ, the 
Living God, laid down His life vol- 
untarily and that no man had power 
to take it from Him. In this article 
Dr. Le Bec, Honorary Surgeon of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paris, studtes 
the physical causes that culminated 
in Our Lord’s death. For the trans- 
lation we are indebted to Miss Rose 
Schuster —Ep1rtor. 








be directly compromised. Death 
would come only slowly, as a result 
of exhaustion. They realized per- 
fectly what they were doing, for 
Cicero says, when speaking of cruci- 
fixion: “Of all punishments, it is the 
most cruel and the most terrifying.” 
In addition to physical pain, Our 
Lord had accepted all the ignominy 
which had assailed Him since the be- 
ginning of His agony, and which 
coutributed, as I shall explain in a 
moment, to produce the sweat of 
blood—a serious symptom, indicating 
the total exhaustion of the nervous 
system. 

Toward the end of His night of 
agony, Christ was the victim of a 
pathological phenomenon of great 
gravity — the sweat of blood, which 
betokened a state of complete physi- 
cal exhaustion. This symptom is 
known to medical science. It is never 
observed save in the following excep- 
tional circumstances: there must be 
extreme physical debility, accom- 
panied by mental shocks resulting 
from profound emotional disturb- 
ance, such as that produced by fear. 
Mental shock induces a paralysis of 
the vaso-motor nerves which control 
the capillary vessels of the skin, 
principally those which surround the 
perspiration glands, where the net- 
work is very intricate. As a result, 
there is an abundant secretion of 
sweat, followed by a rush of blood, 
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bursts the delicate walls of 
vessels. Blood then percolates 

into the cavity of the perspiration 
glands, and is exuded through the 
pores together with the sweat. We 
ist suppose that this is what hap- 
pened in the case of Our Lord, since 
He had a body ‘constitution like ours. 
On the eve of His Passion His 
physical constitution was undeterior- 
| by the labors of His apostolic 
though He had been capable of 

The Gospel tells us, in fact, 

He sat down by Jacob’s Well, 
“being weary with His journey.” 
Catholic theologians teach, and it ap- 
pears from a study of the Gospel 
rd, that the physical resistance of 

r Savior, guarded as it was by His 
perfect prudence, had not been un- 
dermined by the strenuousness of 
His life during the last three years— 
the tiring journeys, the incessant 
preaching, the poverty of His sur- 
roundings, the coarseness of His 
food. In any man with less perfect 
health, these things would have suf- 
| to produce a condition of 
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nervous debility, predisposing to vaso- 
motor derangement, such as I have 
described above, when accentuated 
by mental shock. 


fHRIST, however, arrived at 
Gethsemane with a constitution 
unimpaired: but the shock which He 
was to undergo was of extraordinary 
violence. The Gospel tells us, in 
truth, that the stress He endured was 
overwhelming, and Abbé Fillion re- 
marks that “the tortures inflicted by 
man, terrible as they may sometimes 
be, are nothing compared to the 
mental sufferings directly imposed by 
God. Now, it was God Himself 
Who made Our Savior bear, in 
Gethsemane, the sins of the whole 
world.” The mental agony, there- 
fore, was of extreme violence, since 
it caused Our Lord to cry aloud to His 
Father: “If it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from Me,” adding at 
once, however, “yet not My will, but 
Thine, be done.” Christ, therefore, 
fulfilled all the conditions which, as 
the physicians tell us, are necessary 


to produce the pathological phenome- 
non which we are studying — great 
physical prostration and violent men- 
tal shock. We permit ourselves to 
make the following comment: the 
outpour of blood appeared after the 
apparition of the angel. Was that 
possibly the moment of supreme 
shock, when Our Lord realized more 
immediately that His sacrifice in its 
totality had been accepted? 


(D® MAY affirm, without fearing 
a mistake, that the sweat of 
Our Savior was truly mixed with 
blood. In many cases observed to- 
day, in the circumstances indicated 
above, the microscope has clearly re- 
vealed the presence.of red corpuscles 
of real blood. These observations, 
founded in clinical research, show 
how valueless are the criticisms of a 
certain school of Rationalism, which 
tries to prove that Our Savior’s bloody 
sweat must be taken figuratively, as 
when one speaks of “tears of blood.” 
We see that the sweat of blood de- 
scribed in the Gospel does not differ 
in kind from a phenomenon well 
known to pathology, which is ob- 
served in conditions similar to those 
of the Agony. It is, indeed, scarcely 
worth while to consider the foolish 
skepticism of men who are not phy- 
sicians, and who know nothing of 
what they write. 

The Scourging was one of the 
cruelest episodes in the Passion of 
Our Savior. His sufferings must 
have been acute, for Horace calls the 
whip horrible flagellum (the terrible 
whip). It was composed of four 
leathern thongs, to which were at- 
tached balls of lead, for the purpose 
of augmenting the pain. Not infre- 
quently prisoners died under the 
whip, which has been compared by 
modern authors to the famous Rus- 
sian knout. Among the Jews, in 
order that the prisoner might not suc- 
cumb, the number of blows was 
limited to thirty-nine, thirteen on 
each shoulder, and thirteen on the 
chest. Under the lash, the skin at 
first showed bluish weals, due to the 
afflux of blood. Then it lost resist- 
ance and the later blows detached it 
in strips. It is averred that Our 
Lord received the blows not only on 
His chest and shoulders, but on His 
face, where the sensitiveness of the 
skin is very great. This punishment 
caused a severe loss of blood, for the 
surface exposed to the lash was very 
considerable. The hemorrhage was 
not, however, sufficient to cause 
death, but it would set up a fever, 
and, in consequence, a violent thirst, 
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which must have begun from this 
time, and have attained its paroxysm 
when Our Lord was nailed to the 
cross. 

Then, as the final act of derision 
and cruelty, they placed on His head 
a crown of thorns, the keen and 
sword-like points of which caused 
fresh pains and a further loss of 
blood. 

Like all others to be crucified, Our 
Savior had to carry His cross. The 
weight of this instrument was con- 
siderable, arid must certainly have 
exceeded 16 stone (200 pounds). 
The wood was roughly hewn, very 
knotted, and its presence on shoulders 
already torn by the scourge would 
cause acute pain throughout the jour- 
ney. The distance traversed by Our 
Lord was comparatively short, per- 
haps less than half a mile (600 
meters). But the road, as one sees 
in such parts of it as are possible to 
retrace, is uneven, which would 
necessitate a continuous effort, and 
the exhaustion of Our Savior revealed 
itself in His three falls. It was for 
this reason that the soldiers at length 
requisitioned Simon of Cyrene, and 
compelled him to carry the cross; 
for they feared to see their Victim 
succumb before arriving at Calvary. 


uCH was the physical state of 

Christ before He was exposed 
to the most terrible tortures that the 
cruelty of man has invented. Like all 
those condemned to crucifixion, they 
offered Him a slight relief in the 
form of a sedative drink. It was a 
pious custom among the Jews. 
Ladies of quality reserved to them- 
selves the privilege of preparing this 
drink, which was composed of good 
wine plus certain aromatic substances 
—myrrh, and probably incense, which 
gave it a bitter taste. The Ancients 
regarded it as a powerful narcotic, 
but its effect wore off in quite a 
short time, and it was this poor help 
that Our Lord refused, wishing to 
spare Himself no suffering. 

As soon as Our Savior arrived at 
Golgatha, the executioners proceeded 
to fasten Him to the cross. We 
know that, with the Romans, the 
cross was low, and that the body of 
the condemned man was raised above 
the ground, so little, in fact, that wild 
beasts were often able to devour him. 
It is probable that Our Lord was 
nailed before the cross was placed 
in position. Four large nails, each 
three and seven-eighths inches long 
and five-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
were used. The pain was violent, 
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for the nails were apt to split the 
bones of the hands and feet. In the 
hands they would touch the median 
nerve, the principal nerve which con- 
veys sensitiveness to the fingers. The 
pain would spread at once through- 
out the hands. Moreover, with the 
least movement, the nerve would 
rub against the iron nail, thereby in- 
creasing the torture. One can gain 
some feeble notion of the intensity 
of this pain by remembering that 
the hand is essentially the organ of 
touch, and, therefore, its nerves are 
of extreme sensibility. In hospitals 
we know well the continual and 
acute suffering that patients endure 
when a foreign body or a hard tumor 
presses against a sensitive nerve, 
particularly when there is a wound. 
That is what happened when the 
great nails chafed and pressed at the 
slightest movement of the crucified. 

About the middle of the cross, the 
Romans generally placed a wooden 
peg, on which the condemned man 
could rest astride. It was a slight 
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alleviation. e cross of Our Lord 
was possibly made thus, though the 
Evangelists do not say so, and when 
the cross was recovered by the Cru- 
saders, it does not seem that they re- 
marked it. There is no question of 
a ledge on which to fix the feet. It 
is more likely that they were nailed 
with the soles flat against the cross, 
which would be easy when the latter 
was lying on the ground. In this 
case the knees would be necessarily 
bent, a position which would cause 
most painful cramp in the muscles of 
the calves and legs. 


HE foot of Christ’s cross was 

fixed in its place in a deep 
hole in the rock, and would fall 
heavily to the bottom, with a violent 
shock. The executioners knew that 
the process of raising the cross up- 
right might easily cause an accident. 
The body was thrown suddenly for- 
ward, and must swing back into 
place. At that moment the hands 
might rip and give way, thus allow- 


FROM SHEER EXHAUSTION CHRIST FALLS UNDER THE CROSS 
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ing the body of the prisoner to fall 


ground. They, therefore, in- 
variably tied a cord or chain round 
the breast, to hold him to the cross. 
When the latter had settled, this rope 
was withdrawn, and the body of 
Our Savior was then held only by 
t! ils through His hands and feet. 
Divine Crucified was thus hang- 
vertically, deprived of practically 
all movement. One knows how ter- 
prolonged immobility can be 
when the body is in this position. 
One has an overwhelming desire to 
move one’s legs, a crying need which 
th icified could not satisfy. The 
strain would cause an intense con- 
gestion of the muscles, which would 
ly become contracted. This 
‘tion would cause spasms in 
the hands and feet, thereby increas- 
ng the torture. 


Vhen the condemned endeavored 
elieve the pain of his hands by 
his arms raised, he could 
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THE TEARS OF CHRIST 


so by leaning more heavily 
nails which held his feet. If 
feet, on the contrary, suffered too 
he must rest his weight on his 
He wiould move thus in- 
until at length his body, ex- 
by pain, hung inert and 
from both hands and feet 
equal torture. Things would 
e so until he died. 


te us explain. To complete our 
account of the crucifixion, that 
the hemorrhage caused by the pierc- 
ing of the nails was not serious. In 
the hands, the nails were hammered 
through the median line. If, as some 
have said, they pierced the wrist, 
they avoided the radial and cubital 
arteries, penetrating a spot where 
























IT IS FINISHED 


there are no important blood 
vessels. The loss of blood 
caused by crucifixion was, 
therefore, insufficient to cause 
death, if you consider it apart 
from the other tortures of this 
horrible punishment. 

The position of the raised 
arms occasioned painful res- 
piratory troubles. The ribs 
were immobilized, and _ the 
movements necessary for ex- 
piration became thus very difficult. 
The viscera in the abdomen dropped 
considerably by reason of the weight, 
and the diaphragm became displaced 
and paralyzed, which hindered the 
movement of exhalation. 

The crucified thus had a sensa- 
tion of progressive suffocation from 
which he could not gain the slightest 
relief. The heart was gravely hindered 
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in its functions. The arms being 
raised, it had double work to send 
the blood to the hands. It would 
palpitate rapidly, yet weakly. This 
weakening would cause a feebler flow 
of blood throughout the body, stag- 
nation would ensue and would end 
in practically stopping the circula- 
tion. As the oxygenization of the 
blood in the lungs grew worse and 
worse, it became surcharged with 
carbonic acid, which caused an ex- 
citement of the muscular fibres, and, 
in consequence, a kind of tetanic con- 
dition of the body which would per- 
sist until exhaustion and paralysis 
supervened. 

The brain was equally affected. 
Receiving no pure blood, an intense 
congestion of the nervous substance 
and of the envelope of the brain re- 
sulted. This state produced violent 
cephalalgia, comparable to the pain 
which would be caused by an iron 
circlet pressing upon the skull. 

One of the worst torments of the 
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MATER DOLOROSA 


crucified was occasioned by thirst. 
It was burning, horrible, and never 
ceased. The condemned man had 
his mouth open to facilitate respira- 
tion, and the current of air, however 
slight, would inevitably dry his 
tongue and palate, which would end 
by being hard as a piece of wood. 
An Arab scribe, El Sujuti, in 1247, 
described the sufferings of a young 
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Turk crucified at Damascus. “His 
worst agony,” says he, “was thirst. 
An eye-witness told me that he looked 
continually from side to side, implor- 
ing someone to give him a little 
water.” 


VERY circumstance on the occa- 
& sion we are now consider- 
ing combined to render the thirst 
intolerable. - Since the first moment 
of His arrest, Our Savior had not 
had a drop of water. He had 
suffered from an exhaustive bloody 
sweat in the Garden of Olives. 
The scourging, which caused Him 
to lose a great deal of blood, 
had set up a violent fever. Every- 
one who has lost blood complains of 
thirst. In addition, we must remem- 
ber the tramp to Calvary and the 
carrying of the cross in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. Yet it was not 
until the end of His Passion that the 
Savior cried out: “I thirst.” It was 
then that a soldier steeped a sponge 
in a mixture of vinegar and water 
and moistened his lips. This acid 
liquid was Posca, the habitual drink 
of Roman soldiers on the march. It 
was, therefore, natural that they 
should have a supply with them. 
When Our Lord had received it, He 
cried “It is finished.” Then, shortly 
afterwards, He breathed His last 
prayer: “Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit,”’—and then ex- 
pired. 

It is well to add that the drinking 
of water at such a moment would in 
itself be sufficient to cause death. 
The Ancients observed that death 
seemed hastened if the condemned 
were given drink ; a syncope resulted. 
It was, perhaps, for this reason, as 
a refinement of cruelty, that they 
haBitually refused it. To do so was 
yet another means of prolonging suf- 
fering. 

Observations on this phenomenon 
were made in our day in the case of 
the assassin of Kleber (1) who was 
impaled. The Egyptians refused to 
give him water, saying that it would 
stop the beating of his heart. At 
the end of four hours’ agony a French 
soldier held a drink to his lips. He 
had scarcely swallowed it, when he 
gave a cry and expired. Christ hav- 


(1) Jean Baptiste Kleber, a distin- 
guished general of the French Republic, 
entrusted by Napoleon with the chief 
command in Egypt when the former 
left. During an attempt to conclude a 
treaty with the Turks, Kleber was assas- 
sinated by a Turkish fanatic at Cairo, 
June 14, 1800. 
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ing suffered this last torment, again, 
in the full possession of His faculties, 
made His sacrificial offering to the 
Father, and then died. 

In the punishment of the cross, 
everything possible was done to delay 
the moment of death. We have seen 
how they never touched a vital or- 
gan, how the whole object was sim- 
ply to cause pain. It was, thus, to 
nervous exhaustion that Our Lord 
succumbed. He was a victim to 
what old surgeons energetically and 
significantly called “the hemorrhage 
of pain,” comparing thus the exhaus- 
tion of the nervous system to a 
drainage of blood. As a result, death 
was slow. Vigorous criminals some- 
times lived three days on the cross, 
and when it was desired to finish 
them off, their legs were broken with 
bars of iron. This last agony pro- 
duced heart failure. 

The astonishment was great when 


“Ghe Sign 


By JoHN MoreLanp 


= NEVER see a lifted hill 
With trees etched 
against blue sky, 
But that my quick heart-beat is still 
A moment, ere I pass them by. 








sharp 


For suddenly there comes to me 
Remembrance of another hill 
With three dark crosses . 
vary . 
A mob, whose voice is sharp and 


shrill 


Cal- 


? 


Crying that one word, “Crucify! 
i hear the hammer’s blow repeat, 
I see the pale Christ lifted high 
With bleeding hands and bleeding 
feet. 


I hear a low voice murmuring, 


“Father forgive them.” Then 
that cry 
That through the age will ever ring: 
“Eh. ... Lama... . Sabach- 
er 


O flesh and spirit torn apart 
With love and awful agony . 
I watch the spear tear through His 
heart, 
Then darkness veils the sight from 
me. 


O lifted cross! O skull-shaped hill! 


O willing Victim slain for me 
Whose broken heart is bleeding still! 
Be with me in Gethsemane! 
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the soldiers saw that Christ was al- 
ready dead after only a few hours. 
His death is, however, perfectly ex- 
plicable. When He was nailed on the 
cross, Our Savior was already, 
in consequence of the scourging, 
the agony, etc., in a state of ex- 
treme exhaustion. He had reached 
the utmost limit of physical endur- 
ance. The tortures of crucifixion, 
therefore, rapidly exhausted the . 
small measure of vitality that yet 
remained. The cardiac muscle had 
been taxed beyond His strength, and 
Our Lord succumbed to syncope. 
When His death was announced, 
a soldier, to make sure of it, plunged 
a lance into His side, and we are 
told in the Gospel that “there came 
out blood and water.” We must not 
think that we are meant to under- 
stand from this that the last-named 
fluid was at all such as flows from 
aspring. It was a pathological liquid 
which had accumulated as a result of 
exudation into the thorax. As the 
Gospel does not say on which side 
He was pierced, many people have 
thought that the lance entered the 
pericardium or envelope of the heart. 
We have no reason to suppose so. 
We may just as well conclude that 
the pleura, the covering of the lung, 
was perforated, and that it contained 
a certain quantity of the fluid de- 
scribed in medicine as “pleural effu- 
sion.” Such an effusion might well 
be produced during the last hours of 
Our Lord’s life, by extreme exhaus- 
tion coupled with the circulation 
troubles that inevitably accompany 
crucifixion. However this may be, 
the presence of such fluid would in- 
crease the sufferings, as it would 
impede the action of the heart and 
make respiration yet more difficult. 


ROM what has been said, we can 
form some idea of the nature of 

this terrible punishment. When Our 
Savior saw it in anticipation, His 
human nature recoiled and He cried 
out: “My Father, if it be possible, 
let this chalice pass from Me,” add- 
ing immediately, “yet not My will 
but Thine be done.” He did not wish 
the least suffering to be spared Him. 
He accepted the cross with all its 
horror to redeem the world. May 
these words of mine, however feeble, 
open our eyes to the cost of our sal- 
vation and make us realize the in- 
finite value of a soul for whom Christ 
died, abasing Himself to accept the 
death which was regarded of all 
others as the most cruel and the most 


degrading. 


HE world has been told ad 
nauseam, not merely that 
there is a conflict between 
Religion and Science, but 
even that Science has disproved the 
claims of the Catholic Church 
(which, when it comes to disproving, 
is the Church whose claims are rec- 
ognized by everyone as the only ones 
worth disproving, in spite of the fact 
that at the same time these claims are 
alleged to be obviously absurd). 
*e2 64 66 


It’s a silly business. It might as 
well be said that the increasing popu- 
larity of skill at golf had profoundly 
modified the rules of the Football 
Association. Everybody knows, or 
with a little trouble can find out, what 
the Catholic Church is and what she 
teaches ; who can tell us what Science 
is or what she teaches? Or even 
prove to us that it is the business of 
Science to teach at all? What is 
popularly called “Modern Science” is 
actually largely composed of a mass 
of contentions, contradictory and 
fluctuating opinions and hypotheses 
among contemporary physical scien- 
tists, including physicists, chemists 
and biologists, with their subdivisions. 

‘6 2 2s 


The achievements of these physical 
scientists include much that is certain 
and of very great value in physical 
science. In the field of religious 
knowledge they are curiously uncon- 
vincing; so much so that for every 
man who abandons his belief in God’s 
existence, in the Divinity of Christ, 
in His birth of a virgin or His real 
Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, 
in the observance of the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Sermon on the 
Mount, in all or any of these, on the 
ground that they are incompatible 
with Modern Science, there are 
dozens who come voluntarily to pro- 
fess these beliefs, having never done 
so before. The most noticeable thing 
about contemporary physical science 
is not the enormous amount that it 
has done, but what it has failed to 
do; to affect the religious beliefs of 
three hundred million Catholic Chris- 
tians. No scientist who really knows 
his business has tried to do it; any 
more than the churchman, as church- 
man, who knows his business, inter- 
feres in, e. g., physics. 





Religion and Science 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC 


By Donatp ATTWATER 





Be effect, the Church says to men 
of science: “My concern is with 
religion and religious truth, upon 
which I have had a Divine Revela- 
tion. Your concern is with the collec- 
tion, classification and proximate ex- 
planation of facts; and with the mak- 
ing of right deductions from the facts 
you have observed. If you advance 
as a fact or a right deduction any- 
thing that is in conflict with my Di- 
vine Revelation or any part of it or 
with right deductions therefrom, then 
you must be in error. For Divine 
Revelation and physical science are 
equally within the province of God, 
and God cannot contradict Himself. 
No part of the official teaching of 
the Catholic Church contradicts or 
is at variance with any ascertained, 
certain fact of physical or any other 
science. You must distinguish be- 
tween scientific facts and scientific 
hypotheses.” 
* * * * 

If the Christian religion is anything 
beyond a collection of mythological 
beliefs and benevolent precepts, the 
above attitude is the only possible one 
for Christians. Individuals and bod- 
ies within the Church have from time 
to time interfered improperly, ‘ll- 
advisedly and ignorantly in matters 
of Science; but the long array of 
names of practicing Catholics who 
have been scientists of the first rank 
testifies to the propriety and sound- 
ness of the Church’s official attitude. 
(Such men as Pasteur, Fabre, Gal- 
vani, Lapparent, Laennec, Linacre, 
Mendel, Stenson, Vesalius, Fallopio.) 
Such improper interference becomes 
less and less frequent ; Catholics have 
had their lessons as to what happens 
when men of Religion invade the 
domain of Science, and it is to be 
hoped that men of science ‘are learn- 
ing the lesson of the converse. 

It is sometimes said nowadays that 
the Church’s attitude toward Science 
has changed. This is not true, nor 
does the case of Evolution prove any- 
thing to the contrary. The Church 
has never condemned the evolutionary 
theory. Catholics have, on religious 
grounds, denied many details and 


theories of evolutionists, but Cath- 


olic scientists are free to, and do, 
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accept Evolution of some sort as a 
working theory. Canon Dorlodot, a 
doctor both of Divinity and Science 
in the University of Louvain, has, 
indeed, written a book to prove that 
it is the only theory which accords 
with the teachings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, and that it is 
in no way repugnant from the ac- 
count of Creation in the book as Gen- 
esis has interpreted according to the 
principles laid down by the Church. 
The conflict between Religion and 
Evolution is almost entirely of non- 
Catholic origin. 


NOWING with certainty what God 
has revealed, the Church 
faces the future discoveries of 
Science with composure. “All such 
discoveries, if true, will prove to be 
in harmony with Catholic doctrine, 
for all truth—whether theological or 
anthropological or other — comes 
from Him who is the Author of 
Truth. An yso-called scientific as- 
sertion which contradicts or under- 
mines revealed truth will sooner or 
later prove to be incorrect. The 
mere accident that we may for the 
moment fail to see how a scientific 
discovery is compatible with revealed 
truth merely shows that we are not 
in possession of the whole of the 
facts. It is a case for suspension of 
judgment.” 
it ee 
The relationship between Faith 
and Reason (which for my purpose 
at the moment may be equated with 
Religion and Science) is set out by 
the Vatican Council (Session MI. 
De fide, C. 4.), where it is declared 
that “The Church, far from hinder- 
ing the pursuit of arts and sciences, 
fosters and promotes them in many 
ways. . . . Nor does she prevent 
sciences, each in its sphere, from 
making use of their own principles 
and methods. Yet, while acknowl- 
edging the freedom due to them, she 
tries to preserve them from falling 
into errors contrary to Divine doc- 
trine, and from overstepping their 
own boundaries and throwing into 
confusion matters that belong to the 
domain of the Faith.” This is and 
will remain the official and actual 
attitude of the Catholic Church to- 
wards all forms of scientific investiga- 
tion. 
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ARY: Now that you have 
talked to us on elephants, 


dear Mamma, will you not - 


talk to us on Americans? 

Tommy: Yes, Mamma, you 
promised me to talk about these 
fascinating beings. 

Mrs. MarxkHam: The phrase 
“fascinating beings” seems to me, 
my dear Tommy, inappropriate, and 
(looking at him severely) I am not 
quite sure that your intention .. . 

Tommy (eagerly): I assure you, 
dear Mamma, the words were used 
in a flattering sense, and my eager- 
ness for information perhaps out- 
stripped my discretion. 

Mrs. MarkHam: Doubtless .. . 
Well, then, I must first inform you 
that the Americans are our cousins. 

Mary (interrupting): You told us 
that long ago, Mamma, when you 
were talking about Evolution. 

Mrs. MarKHAM (sharply) : Never 
mind whether I have already told it 
you or not, it is important for you 
to remember it always. The Ameri- 
cans, I say, are our cousins; for we 
descended from a common stock 
which is called the Anglo-Saxon, 
that is, the people who come from 
Anglia and Saxonia. 

Tommy: Where is Anglia? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: Anglia proper, 
my dear, is somewhere in North 
Germany, and so is Saxonia; but 
East Anglia is to the west of Anglia, 
across the North Sea. 

Tommy: Incredible! 
is West? 

Mary (pleading): Please, Mam- 
ma, do not listen to him, but go 
on 


Then East 


Mrs. MarkHaM (to Tommy, 
severely) : Your ignorance, my child, 
as is too often the case with ignor- 
ance, is attached to your vanity. The 
East Anglians who inhabit Norfolk 
and Suffolk are only eastern relative 
to the middle Angles who inhabit the 
middle part of this country, though 
they are indeed Western relative to 
the other Angles who live in Anglia 
proper. 

Mary: Let us look up Anglia 
proper on the map, Mamma. 

Tommy (sighing) : Oh, please, no! 
I want to hear about Americans. 

Mrs. MarkHam: You are right for 
once, Tommy; and now that you 
know that Americans, like ourselves, 





Mrs. Markham on Americans 


AN ENGLISH WOMAN INSTRUCTS HER 


By Hivarre BELLoc 





are descended from Anglo-Saxons, it 
is sufficient. 

Tommy: When did they branch off 
from us? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: In the 17th 
century, my dear; that is three hun- 
dred years ago, for you must know 
that at this time the Government was 
so wicked that they would not allow 
people to worship God according as 
they felt inclined, on which account 
a number of noble men and women 
got into a boat called “The May- 
flower” and sailed away for a distant 
land where they might pray in the 
fullness of their hearts. 








(Ty TRUST that this article will not 
unduly increase the fears of 
those who see insidious propaganda 
in the writings of all foreigners on 
American historical subjects. To 
others we commend it as a sample of 
Bellocian humor.—Enpitor. 








Tommy: Who paid for the boat, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHam: These good 
men and women paid for the boat 
themselves. 

Mary: Then surely, Mamma, they 
must have been very rich. Couid 
you and Papa pay for a boat to take 
you over to America? 

Mrs. MarRKHAM (hurriedly): I 
know nothing of all that, my dear. 
Let it be enough for you that these 
people were called Pilgrim Fathers. 

Tommy: What about the Mothers? 


Mary: Yes, Mamma, and the 
little boys and girls? 
Mrs. MarkKHAM (continuing): 


And they landed at a place called 
Plymouth Rock, where they founded 
the City of Boston which became the 
chief city of the United States—for 
so they called themselves. 

Tommy (curiously): Why did 
they call themselves “United States,” 
Mamma ? 

Mrs. MarKHAM (solemnly): To 
show that they believed in freedom 
and in the worship of God without 
restraint. 

Mary (still more solemnly): Oh, 
Mamma, it does me good to hear 
those words! 
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Mrs. MARKHAM: Next I am sorry 
to say there was trouble between 
them and ourselves, which was like 
a quarrel between brothers. 

Tommy: Or at any rate cousins. 

Mrs. MarKHAM (to Tommy): I 
don’t want any of your interruptions! - 
—(to Mary)—You understand, my 
dear, that at that time we were virtu- 
ally brothers. 

Mary (humbly): I do indeed. 

Mrs. MARKHAM: But there hap- 
pened something which I am sure 
will make you very sad to hear; 
which is, that some of these good 
people going down into the hotter 
part of America were wicked enough 
to use Negro slaves. 

Tommy and Mary (in chorus): 
Oh, Mamma, how horrible; did they 
actually enslave the poor Negroes? 

Mrs. MarKHAM (sadly): Yes, my 
children, truth compels me to admit 
it though they were of our own 
blood, they did enslave these poor 
Negro men who knew no better than 
to say “Yes, Massah,” and yet were 
often flogged to death. They toiled 
in what is called “Plantations” and 
lived a most miserable existence. 
Then the real Americans who lived 
in the healthy climate of the North, 
and of whom many also had English 
blood in them, said “This shall not 
be!” So they made war against the 
wicked men in the South and freed 
all the slaves. 

Mary (clapping her hands): Oh, 
that is good news, Mamma; and what 
happened to the slaves? 


RS. MARKHAM: They became 
American citizens, my dear, and 

have ever since then poured out 
praise and glory to their benefactors. 

Tommy: Did they turn white? 

Mrs. MarkuHam: No, not exactly, 
for it must take some time before the 
last benefits of civilization shall 
reach them; but they can now vote 
whenever they are allowed to do so, 
and many of them are barbers, or 
conductors on tramways, or prize 
fighters, or engaged in some other 
useful trade—while others compose 
music which is popular everywhere 
for they are great musicians. 

Tommy: What happened after 
that, Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkuHam: After that, my 
dear, the Americans, being blessed 
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by God on account of their having 
freed the slaves, expanded vastly in 
wealth and numbers, and are now the 
richest people in the world—and the 
most numerous after the Chinese, 
Indians and Russians. ‘They are 
also the most progressive, and even 
the poorest of them possess what 
even rich people in this country 
would think luxuries:* such as ice 
cupboards, Ford cars, telephones, 
megaphones, gramophones, and things 
of that sort. 

Mary: I hear, dear Mamma, that 
the United States are a democracy. 

Mrs. MarKHAM: They are. 

Tommy: And what does that 
mean, Mamma? 


rs. MARKHAM: It means, my 

dear Tommy, that like ourselves 
they are governed by themselves; 
and not by any foolish king, or rich 
people or anything of that sort, still 
less by foreigners. They vote from 
time to time as to who shall govern 
them in each city and each State, and 
also for who shall govern the whole 
country. In this way they do not 
fall into the wickedness of fighting 
to determine who shall govern them, 
but everything is orderly and right. 

Mary: I am very pleased to hear 
this, Mamma. And pray what is the 
name of the gentleman who is elected 
to be the Governor of the whole of 
the United States? 

Mrs. MarkHam: He is called 
President, my dear. Sometimes he 
is called one thing and sometimes an- 
other. The one who is President to- 
day is called Calvin. 

Mary: Then I am sure, Mamma, 
he must bé a good man. 

Mrs.“MarkHAM: You are right. 

‘Tommy: Who will be the next 
President of the United States? 

Mrs. MarkKHAM  (reverently): 
That is what we none of us know, 
my dear; but we can be quite certain 
of this, that God will guide them in 
the right way, and whoever it is will 
be a great and good man. 

Mary: The Americans are indeed 
fortunate, Mamma, to be thus di- 
rected by the Most High. Can you 
not tell us anything more of their 
good deeds? 

Mrs. MarkKHAM: Yes, my dear, 
but it would be superfluous to insist, 
for their virtues are much the same 
as our own. Moreover, I must tell 
you that they sternly repress folly 
and disorder on the part of such few 
people as have come to them from 
other places than England. 

Tommy: What, Mamma, are there 


then in America men of lesser breed 
who are not of our blood? 

Mrs. Markuam: I am sorry to 
say that there are! In the past 
Americans were too generous and 
admitted into their State Irishmen, 
Poles, and even Italians. But now 


they have seen the error of this, and * 


they are preventing the increase of 
such undesirable elements. 

Mary: Really, Mamma, these peo- 
ple seem to have all the good qualities 
that anyone can possess. 

Mrs. MarkKHAm: But I have not 
yet exhausted the list; for you must 
know that they have forbidden drink- 
ing wine or beer or any kind of 
thing on which anybody could get 
drunk, so that now no one in 
America knows even what drunken- 
ness is. And not only that, but they 
are now going to outlaw war, so that 
there will never more be war any- 
where in the world, and no more 
shooting at people or dropping 
bombs on them from the air, or mak- 
ing them unhappy in any way. 

Mary (dissolving into tears) : Oh, 








Happiness 


By ExizaBetH LAMPE 


If you hear the rhythm of dancing 
feet 

And wonder at happiness— 

Or the tinkle of laughter, smooth and 
neat, 

Or feel a soft caress— 

Coming from nowhere — strangely 
found— 

Tossed to you gaily—if the sound 

Of a song lightly sung 

Comes, gladly slipping, 

Out from among 

Sad trees, 

Or if you see 

The yellow and red 

Of the jester—on me— 

Creeping out ’neath 

Learning’s cap and gown— 

Might you not guess 

That I’m only a clown? 


Do you not know 
Those are things I can’t tell you— 
Why it is or whence it came, 
How it was God called my name— 
Lifted His Hands 

Poor me, ‘to bless— 

Tossed me 

A handful of stars . . . 

And gave me happiness! 





Mamma, surely this is too good to 
be true! (Sobs.) 

Mrs. MaRKHAM (patting her on 
the shoulder): There! There! my 
dear, your generous emotions do 
you credit, and I can but sympa- 
thize with them. 

Tommy: Why do we and other 
nations wait so long in copying the 
noble example of the United States, 
dear Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: It is in the mys- 
terious designs of Providence; but 
you know, Tommy, that the world 
gets better and better, and therefore 
we may expect it to be at last per- 
fect as America is today. (A pause.) 

Mary: Please, dear Mamma, who 
are the principal American poets, 
sculptors, architects, and theologians? 

Tommy: What! 

Mary: I was only asking Mamma 
out of a book I have been reading 
where that question was put about 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Mrs. MarxHam: I will not go 
into Czecho-Slovakia, but I can easily 
tell you who are the principal poets, 
sculptors, architects, theologians, and 
jurists. The principal sculptor was 
Mr. Hiram Power, the principal poet 
was Longfellow, and the principal 
theologian was, I am glad to say, a 
lady called Mrs. Eddy; but there 
have been many others, for theology 
prospers in the New World. 

Tommy: Does everyone love the 
Americans? 

Mrs. MarKHAM: No, my dear 
Tommy; I am sorry to say the only 
people who really love them are the 
English, though of course on account 
of their being so powerful other peo- 
ple pretend to love them, notably the 
degraded French. Yet everybody 
ought to love them, because they lent 
money to all who were in necessity 
during the Great War, and yet (is 
this not sad?) we are the only people 
who are paying them back! 

Mary: Then I hope, dear Mamma, 
the Americans will make war on all 
these wicked people and make them 
pay heavy interest as well! 


omy: Yep! Blow ’em out of 
the world! 

Mrs. MARKHAM (reprovingly) : 
Nay! My dear children, these are 
not sentiments the Americans them- 
selves would approve. They will, I 
am sure, apply only peaceful forms 
of pressure such as those suggested 
by Mr. Otto Kahm. Meanwhile, we 
can all have recourse to prayer 
(rising). And now, my dear chil- 
dren, that is enough for today. 





















Ghrist’s “Gwelve 


BEGINNING A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE APOSTLES 


T Is A tribute to the radical 
impress of Christian history 
on mankind, that no man 
reading the above title is 

even for a moment at a loss to in- 
terpret it. Who should Christ’s 
Twelve be, if not the individuals we 
call the Apostles? They are those 
chosen ones from amongst the com- 
parative handful of Christ’s converts 
during His earthly life to whom He 
gave a special character and mission. 

They are, in a unique sense, His 
chosen, for though He had come to 
call all men to salvation and to re- 
deem all mankind through His Pas- 
sion, still there were a specially desig- 
nated group of men who were privi- 
leged to hear His personal invitation 
to leave all and follow Him, though 
it meant in the long run a special 
participation in Calvary. “Come, 
follow me,” He said to one after an- 
other of these; and their number is 
twelve. 

Chosen in different circumstances, 
chosen at different times during the 
three years of our Lord’s public life, 
sharply individual and divergent one 
from all the others in characteristics, 
they yet agree in this, that they heard 
the invitation and call of Christ and 
did just what He asked of them, 
mighty sacrifice though it was for 
all of them: “Leaving everything, 
they followed Him.” 

They agreed, too, in this, that they 
were honored and benefited with 
about three years of close, personal 
intimacy and friendship with the 
most sublime Personality that ever 
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By F. J. MuELLer 





trod our earth. Well did our Lord 
say of them on one occasion: “I no 
longer call you servants, but 
friends.” What a title of nobility 
was thus conferred, and for all 
eternity. The Friends of Christ, par 
excellence! That title of the Twelve 
is enough in itself to arouse our in- 
terest in their personalities. 

What sort of men were these that 
Christ so signally honored with His 
friendly intercourse and invited to 
accompany or follow Him even to 
Calvary? About to die, He said to 
them: “Go forth, preach the Gospel 
to every creature; as the Father hath 
sent Me, so I send you; and behold, 
I am with you all days even to the 
end of time.” A glorious commis- 
sion and a wonderful promise for 
their continued support and comfort 
in the trials their mission would in- 
evitably entail! 


-_ cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us who have benefited 
by that mission what manner of men 
it was to whom those weighty words 
were spoken. 

They were not chosen, to begin 
with, from Christ’s previous friends. 
It may even be true of the apostolic 
band counting therein, along with 


f 
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the Original Twelve the added Paul 
and the Judas-Substitute Matthias, 
that none of them had ever seen 
Christ before the day of his election. 
Several of them, tradition says five 
of them, were distantly related to our 
Lord, namely, the two Jameses, John, - 
Jude and Simon; but none of them 
had been intimates of His in any 
sense before the day when they heard 
that thrilling and compelling invita- 
tion to leave everything and follow 
Him in His life and His death. 

They were all natives of His native 
land, however, as was quite natural, 
humanly speaking, that they should 
be. For the first appeal of the God- 
Man was to be made to His own, to 
the Chosen People of God; theirs 
was to be the first chance to accept 
or reject the words of salvation. So 
it was Jews that Christ chose for His 
Apostles. 

They were hard-working men, 
every one of them, nearly all of them 
what we might be inclined to desig- 
nate now as “outdoor men.” Not 
one of them was of the effeminate 
stripe; it may be doubted in all 
reverence if even God could make a 
saint of a mollycoddle! Most of 
them worked with their hands, and 
painfully hard, obeying literally the 
Eden injunction to Adam: “In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

Some of them were fishermen, 
rough, uncouth, crude in manners 
probably, strong-willed, strong-pas- 
sioned, independent in spirit. One of 
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“GOING INTO THE WHOLE WORLD, PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE!” 
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them, Matthew, was a_ publican; 
Judas was probably a_ steward, 
Philip’ was a fellow-townsman of 
Peter and Andrew but not a fisher- 
man apparently. But all of them, it 
would appear, were of the hard- 
working type of man; and appropri- 
ately, for the task they were to be 
given after the Ascension of Christ 
was no child’s play, but a task for 
manly men. 

Educated they were not. It is en- 
tirely probable that some of them 
could not even read and write. It 
is debatable whether there was in the 
ranks of the Apostolic Fourteen any- 
one possessing what we today would 
term a college education, with the 
exception of Paul and _ possibly 
Bartholomew. In one word, all that 
is certainly known of their ante- 
cedents and their early characters 
justifies the conclusion that they con- 
stitute in general a commentary on 
the assertion that, “The weak hast 
Thou chosen to confound the strong.” 
For judged by every available human 
standard as compared with the task 
of evangelization assigned to them, 
they were emphatically of earth’s 
weaklings. 

How that fact must have told in 
the common Gentile appreciation and 
estimate of them and their mission 
after they dispersed to carry out the 
injunction to preach the Gospel to 
every creature! Amongst the Jews, 
their human deficiencies might con- 
ceivably have been arguments - for 
their mission; in the Gentile world, 
these deficiencies could have been 
nothing short of almost insuperable 
handicaps. 


} ee the situation; set it in 
~ the Rome of the Caesars. It 
was a luxurious world, that Roman 
world. It was built on human pride; 
the Roman patrician thought him- 
self the best and finest thing in ex- 


istence. He worshipped, after a 
fashion, the thousand and one gods 
that had made Rome great, as he 
considered. His morals were of his 
own making; pleasure was the god 
he actually worshipped, abandoning 
that early strong paganism that had 
made his forefathers clean and 
healthy-minded to a high degree. 
Force was right; revenge was a duty 
—if it did not entail too much exer- 
tion; hatred was a matter of course 
after an injury or an assumed slight, 
and forgiveness an effeminate weak- 
ness. His days were spent in the 
luxury of the baths and his nights in 
riotous banqueting. Rome had once 


been a city of brick; now he saw it 
a city of marble—a great and splendid 
thing in the eye of the sun. 

One day this Roman princeling, 
this favorite of a thousand gods, 
happens in the Forum on a short, 
stumpy, gnarled-handed,  straggly- 
haired Jewish fisherman who pro- 
ceeds to tell him and all his ilk that 
their lives are all wrong; that for- 
giveness is a dictate of the One True 
God ; that they must forever abandon 
their lives of luxurious ease and 
substitute a life of penance and morti- 
fication; that their despised slaves 
are at least as worthy as themselves 
and in many cases a great deal better ; 
and that, finally, they must abandon 
the Roman and Greek gods and god- 
desses and worship the One True 
God, the Christ, a crucified Jewish 
criminal! Such a preachment was 
too ridiculous for attentive hearing. 


ND THE preacher of that out- 

landish doctrine? Only a Jew, 
and an ignorant Jew at that. And 
the haughty patrician drives on the 
slave bearers of his sedan chair and 
there is a new joke in the warm- 
room of the bath that afternoon. And 
nothing more for the time, nothing 
until the Roman saw thousands of 
men and women and children die in 
torment rather than forswear that 
fantastic new religion of the Jew 
fisherman who preached a crucified 
Christ ! 

Some such impression must the 
first announcement of Christian doc- 
trine have made through the person- 
alities of its preachers all round the 
Gentile world of the first and second 
centuries. The original preachers of 
Christianity were all Jews, to begin 
with, and the world of that day hated 
Jews. The Apostles were all Gali- 
leans, except (Paul and Judas, so that 
even the rest of the Jews hated and 
condemned them. “Can any good 
come out of Nazareth?” was a sneer 
that more than one Jew must have 
echoed They were ignorant men, 
for the most part, untrained and un- 
cultured, ignorant of the amenities of 
life and social intercourse, not elo- 
quent when eloquence is judged by 
ordinary standards — once again, 
with the exception of Saint Paul, who 
is one of the world’s orators. They 
were renowned for nothing in the 
world of culture and intellect, except 
Paul once more. The weak things, 
truly, had Christ chosen to confound 
the strong, and the Graeco-Roman 
world of the day was strong in its 
entrenched position. And yet, those 


ignorant Twelve, plus the genius 
Paul, blasted the Graeco-Roman 
world from its position and preached 
Christ Crucified with such wondrous 
effect, that within three centuries, 
not only was the Christian doctrine 
believed and preached and treasured 
all over the then known world, but 
the very emperor of Rome, the em- 
bodiment of the Roman state re- 
ligion, regarded as a sort of incarna- 
tion of the divinity of the Roman 
gods, was himself a follower of the 
lowly Nazarene. A wonderful tri- 
umph, beyond any doubt. 

It was more than a wonderful 
achievement ; it was humanly speak- 
ing, an impossible one. It is a first 
dictate of logic that there be a pro- 
portion between cause and effect; 
the qualities of the effect cannot be 
more than those of the cause that 
produced it. The achievement of the 
Apostles, on this first principle of 
commonsense, proves their mission 
divine. For there can be no ques- 
tion of the effect produced; it was 
no less than the conversion of a 
pagan world to Christianity. The 
means are ridiculously inadequate. 
No twelve men, not the best twelve 
men in creation, much less twelve 
ignorant Jewish fishermen, could 
have produced that stupendous re- 
sult. Yet the result was produced. 

The conclusion? Simple enough; 
the Twelve were not the causality 
behind the result but only the instru- 
ments of that causality. Some idea 
of the inadequacy of the ‘Apostles as 
the cause of the world’s conversion 
to Christian truth may be gleaned 
from a distant comparison. What 
chance would there be to convert, not 
the whole world, but one American 
city to some radical change of mind 
in its politics? Still, it was not one 
city the Apostles converted, but a 
goodly portion of the world, and they 
effected a change not of political 
allegiance, but an intellectual and 
moral change that resulted in. the 
abandonment of everything that was 
fundamental and deep-seated in the 
Gentile consciousness, and that in 
spite of all the obstacles their own 
personalities threw inevitably in the 
way of their success. 


must draw the conclusion 

that the Apostles were success- 

ful because it was the power of the 
Holy Spirit that spoke in them and 
through them. They were them- 
selves but instruments in the hands 
of a Divine power, and Divinity 
there is no withstanding. But what 











August, 1928 





instruments they were! They appear 
across the ages to us in their corpo- 
rate capacity ; we speak of them con- 
stantly as the Twelve Apostles, un- 
consciously alligning Saint Paul 
with them, but they were men strong 
in their own individuality. There is 
no monotony about them; they were 
thirteen live men, human _ beings 
essentially, with their faults and 
foibles as well as noble strengths, 
made up of very ordinary flesh and 
blood, real men ennobled through the 
friendship of Christ Whom they 
preached and for Whom they lived 
and died. 

Not that Christ found them capable 
and adequate instruments for His 
purpose as soon as they were enlisted 
in His band; they were still some- 
times painfully, exasperatingly human 
beings. They were destined for a 
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Divine mission; long they remained 
earth-bound. Their thought was ex- 
pressed in purely earthly and selfish 
terms. They were to help establish 
Christ’s kingdom on earth and failed 
totally to appreciate or realize that it 
was a heavenly kingdom that should 
be on the earth amongst men, made 
up of men, governed by men, and 
yet not essentially either human or 
earthly. 

For three years their Master in- 
structed them in the enormous sig- 
nificance of His kingdom on earth, 
and yet, at the Last Supper, there 
was more than one speech from 
several of the company proving their 
thought to be centered on personal 
precedence and ambition was still 
earth-clinging. A three year course 
in the divine seminary had not been 
enough to purge the earthiness and 


inertia from the minds and hearts 
of these twelve men. 


‘oF WITH all their faults — and 
they had and retained more 
than a few to the Day of Pentecost 
—they were likable, lovable men, all 
the more so, from our viewpoint, be- 
cause they were not impossible para- 
gons of perfection and virtue, but 
flesh-and-blood human beings, made 
up of good and bad qualities, com- 
pounded of strengths and weaknesses, 
just as are the rest of mankind. They 
were not puppets, but men. They 
became heroes—but for that one 
abysmal failure — the man from 
Kerioth: through a flaming personal 
devotion to an ideal, the ideal of God 
made man for man’s lasting good, 


Bobby the Carpenter 


WHOSE FATHER LEARNED A NEEDED LESSON 


OBERT JEPSON’s hand trem- 
bled as his eye skimmed 
over the letter which he had 
opened a moment before. 

Sister Felicitas, Superior of St. 
John’s Parish School, had written to 
Mr. Jepson, telling him that his son, 
Bobby, could not be promoted. The 
elder Jepson had great plans for his 
son’s future; had made up his mind 
what college he would send him to, 
in fact. And then to receive such 
disconcerting news! 

“Mary!” called Mr. Jepson, as he 
started toward the kitchen. 

Mrs. Jepson, a kindly woman, with 
round, pleasant face and mild blue 
eyes, met him at the threshold. 
“What is it, Robert?” she asked, puz- 
zled at the sharpness of his voice. 
Then she spied the letter. “You have 
no bad news from any one, have 
you? I didn’t think it was a bearer 
of bad tidings when I put it on the 
mantel for you.” 

“Y-yes, it does bring us unpleasant 
news,” responded her husband, a 
slight tremor in his tone. He handed 
her the letter. Watched her as she 
read it. Noted the look of pain, of 
intense disappointment that spread 
over her face. 
~ A” momentary 


silence ensued. 


Bobby was their only child. He was 
a good boy, too, as eleven-year-old 
But Bobby 


youngsters usually are. 


By Epwarp J. MarKHAM 





Jepson just couldn’t concentrate. He 
disliked school. “I want to be a car- 
penter,” he would reply, when his 
father would take him by the hand 
and walk with him in the garden. 

“No, no! You must follow in my 
footsteps, child,” his father would 
retort impatiently. “You must be a 
lawyer, and have people come to you 
for advice. I want to see you stand 
before a jury some day and plead a 
big case, and win it. You must learn 
to love study. You must amount to 
something in life, Bobby!” 

“I don’t want to be a lawyer!” 
Bobby would answer, a look of de- 
termination in his black eyes. “I 
want to be a carpenter.” 

Robert Jepson, Senior, took his little 
son by the hand on the night that he 
read that fatal letter. He sat down 
with him up in Bobby’s room. “Do 
you know what this is, Bobby?” he 
asked, holding up the letter. 

“No, Father. What?’ Bobby ran 
his hand through his jet black hair. 
Billy Jackson, his chum was outside. 
They had planned ‘to go up to Har- 
per’s woods that night to see if any 
muskrats were in the traps they had 
set the previous morning. 

“This letter brings bad news, my 


son,” continued Bobby’s father seri- 





they inaugurated a program that 
renewed the face of the earth. 
ously, slowly. “Very unpleasant 


news for your mother and me. Bobby, 
you will have to repeat the sixth 
grade next year!” 


Bobby’s eyes glowered. “I don’t 
care, father,” he answered. “I told 
you I didn’t like school. That I 


wanted to do some kind of wood- 
work. To be a carpenter.” 

“But you mustn’t have such low 
aims, Bobby,” his father scolded. 
“Vou ” 

“Wasn’t Christ a carpenter?” in- 
terrupted Bobby, looking straight and 
hard into his father’s face. “If He 
worked in a shop, why can’t I?” 

Robert Jepson, Senior, startled at 
the quick and poignant retort of his 
son. “What a clever lawyer my boy 
would make!” he said to himself. 
Then, turning to the lad: “It is true 
that Our Lord was a carpenter, 
Bobby, but a 

“What ?” 

“He didn‘t die a hewer of wood. 
He had a nobler mission.” Mr. Jep- 
son put his hand on his Bobby’s 
shoulder. “You mother wants you 
to be a lawyer,” he said solemnly. 
“You wouldn’t disappoint your 








‘mother, now, would you ?” 


“TI want to be a carpenter,” Bobby 
replied firmly. He arose, a black- 
haired, thick-set little fellow, and 
walked toward the door. “I don’t 
want to be a lawyer, Father. Honest 
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I don’t,” he concluded. Then he ran 
out. A moment later Mr. Jepson 
heard his son and Billy Jackson run- 
ning around the side of the house 
toward the alluring muskrat traps. 
Robert Jepson, Senior, shook his 
head. He understood, for the first 
time, what Sister Felicitas meant 
when she told him that his Bobby 
was a problem. 


On night Bobby’s father and 
mother had a conference. It 
was decided that Mr. Jepson should 
come home from his office early the 
following day and have a confidential 
talk with the Sister Superior. 

“Bobby is a good boy,” Sister Fe- 
licitas assured the lawyer the follow- 
ing afternoon. “But Sister Gerald, 
his teacher, says that he just won't 
study.” 

“He wants to be a carpenter,” said 
Mr. Jepson bitterly. “It breaks his 
mother’s heart, and mine, too, to 
think that he will not take advantage 
of the opportunity that we are giving 
him to amount to something in life.” 

“I know exactly how you feel,” 
replied Sister Felicitas soothingly. “I 
wouldn’t worry, though. Robert is 
young yet. His viewpoint will change. 
I’ve seen hundreds of boys turn out 
to be successful men—boys who in 
their school days disliked school.” 

“But the thought that he will have 
to repeat the sixth grade. I——” 

“Robert will be given a double 
promotion if he can show us that he 
is really in earnest. If he will show 
us that he is capable of doing the 
work of the seventh grade,” inter- 
rupted Sister Felicitas, as she re- 
moved her gold-rimmed glasses. 

A momentary silence followed. Mr. 
Jepson fingered his hat nervously, de- 
jectedly. He had aimed to have his 
boy do something great in life. And 
he. had the means to give Bobby a 
good education, too. He looked into 
the mild eyes of Sister Felicitas. 
“Very well, Sister,” he said, a slight 
tremor in his voice. “I——” 

x* * * * * 

A sharp ‘ring on the telephone 
broke into what he was about to say. 

“Who? It’s really true?” asked 
Sister Felicitas to the other party on 
the wire, in that quick, fidgety way 
of hers. 

Mr. Jepson turned to go. Sister 
Felicitas almost knocked the tele- 
phone over in calling him back. 
“Wait, sir! Hold on a moment!” she 
exclaimed. She turned again to the 
telephone and pressed the receiver 
more closely to her ear. “Hello! 


Robert Jepson, Senior, wondered 
what had so aroused the good Sister. 
The next moment she grasped his 
hand. 

“Congratulations! Congratulations, 
Mr. Jepson!” exclaimed the Sister 
Superior, almost in a shout. 

“Why? What’s the - 

“Plenty the matter, my dear sir! 
Do you know who just ‘phoned me?” 

“No. Who?” 

“James Coil!” 

Mr. Jepson knew that James Coil 
was the president of the furniture 
company that had a large factory in 
that town; also that Coil was a mil- 
lionaire. Robert Jepson, Senior, 
could not understand, however, what 
Sister Felicitas was doing all the 
congratulating for. He could not 
link the wealthy furniture manufac- 
turer with the congratulations either. 

“Mr. Coil offered a prize to the 
schoolboy of our town who could 
construct the best miniature aero- 


Hello! What’s that about the prize?” 


plane,” said the Sister Superior. 
“Your Bobby built the plane that 
won the prize!” 

Robert Jepson, Senior, looked se- 
rious for a few seconds. It took that 
long for the words of Sister Felicitas 
to sink into his mind, to be fully 
comprehended. Then a smile broke 
through his stern countenance. 

“G-God, won’t his mother be de- 
lighted, though!” he chuckled, as he 
picked up his hat. 


A the lawyer hurried down the 
street toward his home he 
realized for the first time that because 
a child is not bright at school he is 
not necessarily a failure. He had 
to admit, too, that a lad who can win 
a five-hundred-dollar prize in com- 
petition with four hundred other 
youngsters should have the right to 
choose his life work unmolested by 
his parents. He knew that it was 
the duty of both father and mother 
to encourage such a boy. 





Mother 


By M. C. KELiLey 


ne agp God for the fields, the birds and the trees, 
The mountains, the meadows, the rivers and seas. 

Thank God for the stars, the winds and the sun, 

For the rest that comes from labor well done. 

Thank God for the clouds that let forth the rain, 

For lilacs and roses, and healing from pain. 

Thank God for the thinker, the doer, the priest, 

For all who wrought good, from the West, or the East. 

Thank God for all beauty of what e’er the form; 

For strains of sweet music, the port in the storm. 

Thank God for the rainbow, a child’s sunny smile, 

For all good and true folk who make life worth while. 


Thank God for the poet, the painter and lover, 
For all these I thank Him, but most for—my Mother. 





Gategorica: 


On ‘Ghings in General and Quite 
Largely a Matter of Quotation 


Epitep By N. M. Law 


THE POSTULANT 


Helene Mullins contributed these delightful verses 
to The New York Times: 


Receive me back, who silently return 
And kneel again in my accustomed place. 
Know me despite the things, I went to learn, 
Remember this heart, these fingers and this face. 


Let me come back in silence; there have been 
So many words for every other thing; 

I am as tired of words as of towns and men, 
Tired of the sound of shouting and whispering. 


There is no proof I’ve walked the world around, 

I have roused no love that has not reached its end. 
I have built no house on any solid ground, 

I have made no solemn vow to any friend. 


Give me the mourning garments, cut my hair, 
God of my dreamy youth, I have heard Thy call. 

Lean to me once again, though I bring no prayer, 
My silence and my tears will tell Thee ail. 


ODDITIES IN THE NEWS 
L. C. Owens centributes these Manhattan news items 
to H. I. Phillips’ column in the New York Sun—where 
they were sure to meet a host of sympathetic readers: 
Raymond O’Hillerhan, of Fordham Road, had his eyes 
straightened in the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, after 


he picked up a Yiddish newspaper on a Seventh Avenue 
express. 


John de Rousse of 1928 Baychester Avenue, who was in 
the habit of taking the medicines prescribed in the daily 
health column of a local paper, died late yesterday afternoon 
of a mis-print. 


Rupert Hoffanon, of 5-8 Webster Avenue, who is suing 
his wife for divorce, complained in General Sessions Court 
yesterday that every night he made up his mind to stay 
home, his wife made up her face to go out. 


Mrs. Perriweather Plum, past-president of the W. C. T. 
U., in an address before that body last night, made an elo- 
quent plea for prohibition, citing the case of Albert Aloysius 
Jones, a steady drinker, who took sick of a headache at the 
age of 88 in Denver, proving that liquor will get you 
eventually. 


THE WAGES OF HATE 
Doctor Fosdick contributes to The American Maga- 
zine a straightforward article on the “Wages of Hate.” 
Among other fine things he says: 


We see the effect of hatred on those who harbor it. 
Imagine, now, the consequence that comes to the hater mul- 
tiplied immeasurably in the population. What a devastating 
social curse hatred is! 

I know of a teacher who was greatly surprised to have 
a lady friend of his cut him dead. He demanded an ex- 
planation. “I have heard that you have a Japanese pupil,” 
said the the woman. “And what have you against the 
Japanese?” he asked. “I don’t know,” she replied, “but 
I hate the Japanese and,” she added with a vicious accent, 
“T hate Italians.” 

That woman who hated people by groups, not knowing 


why, was a carrier of deadly moral pestilence. She may 
have called herself Christian, but she was a specially accred- 
ited ambassador of the evil one. 

Personally, if I had to name the most dangerous and 
damnable sin on earth, I should name that kind of spirit. 
Its devastating effects are written large in every war, in 
every outburst of racial hatred, in innumerable oppressions 
and ostracisms. It tears class from class and race from 
race, makes different religions bitter enemies instead of 
spiritual partners, and in its record of heartbreaks surpasses 
the record of any other human evil. It is the world’s worst 
sin. 

WHERE THE DANGER LIES 

According to the New York American, a lady in 
Massachusetts is criticized, her sanity questioned for 
these trifling reasons: 

When her first husband died, she dressed him in a 
black-and-white check suit, with celluloid collar, brilliant 


red necktie and a diamond stickpin. He had bought those 
things for a trip to Florida. 

When the second died, she buried him close to number 
one, leaving between them just room enough for herself. 

The judge decided there was no proof of insanity in that 
arrangement. There might have been danger in the cellu- 
loid collar, unless the widow knew just where her husband 
was going. 


PITY THE POOR CHILDREN 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Wagner of Niagara Falls, be- 
ing timely minded, have afflicted their young son with 
the encumbrous title, “Lindbergh Airplane.” “This, it 
strikes us, is a coy idea,” says The Composing Room. 
And this paper continues: 

Tying up the name of a notable with his feat, or with 
the tools used in accomplishing the feat, is a clever stunt. 
Heroes are far too prone to become, in the public mind, 
separated from the nature of their fame. This method will 
not only keep green the name of the actor, but perpetuate 
the activity: It will keep the records straight and be a 
great aid to historians. 

Being heartily in accord with such a worthy movement, 
we are anxious to help it along. The following sugges- 
tions to prospective parents are offered entirely without 
charge: “Snyder Sashweight Gray” or “Connolly Sewer 
Poole” or “Remus Bootleg Ginn” or “Ederle Channel 
Waters” or “Carroll Bathtub Penn” or “Tunney Long- 
count Champ” or “Paramount Atrocity de Bunke” or 
“MacFadden Graphic Rotte” or “Hedley Subway von 
Mess” or “Ford Ford, Ford,” but you get it. 


DIET YOUR MIND 
“It may be only the working of the law of compen- 
sation that as soon as the dining table ceases to groan 
the library table begins, and that greed, denied to the 
body, seeks its new outlet in the mind.” This and 
many other wise observations are made by Margaret C. 
Banning in Harpers Magazine. She deplores the fact 
that everywhere now are fat minds—overweight intelli- 
gences that function badly and puff and sigh at any 

bit of hard thinking. She explains: 
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As physical fatness began to creep over a nation which 
uo longer sawed wood or did its own washing, we began 
to adjust our bodies to the world they lived in. The word 
“fit” crept into common use, and the nation became con- 
scious of its surplus flesh and flabby muscles. This condi- 
tion was taken quite seriously. Newspapers, magazines, 
books, radios, music machines, all took up the matter of 
keeping the body healthy. Gradually, out of the chaos of 
advice, one idea became dominant—which was that control 
of the appetites and physical exercise are the true methods 
of keeping fit. Bedrooms became gymnasiums, and spinach 
grew popular. Thousands of men walked to work or played 
golf, and fashionable luncheons became frugal. 

But while the hullabaloo went on, no one thought much 
about the mind. It rapidly became unfashionable to stuff 
the body, but it remained very much in fashion to stuff the 
mind. It is curious that fitness of body should have become 
almost a religion and that the same principles of restraint 
and control should be so ignored in regard to the intelli- 
gence. Perhaps it is because no one thinks of a mind as 
showing its shapelessness. But it does. Every conver- 
sation, every attempt at thinking shows it for what it is, 
or has become, reveals either fine and disciplined propor- 
tions or the lack of them. 

lhe overweight mind has all the usual defects of its con- 
dition. It cannot sustain action or exercise. It often gets 
sleepy and cross, does not want to hear any more or see any 
more of anything, dozes off in apathy, and wakes up feel- 
ing sure that it wants more to eat. It has lost the habit 
of resistance. Sugar, of course, generates a hunger for 
sugar. So does sex, even mental sex, and most of the fat 
minds have far too much literary sex in them for health. 
But they cannot resist the next highly spiced book placed 
upon the library table. Sex vitiates the natural appetite 
for life and it creates a taste which only more of itself can 
Ssatisty 

All the great thinking of the world is, and has been, done 
by those who keep themselves on a mental diet. Great ath- 
letes, great fighters have never applied the principles of con- 


trol or restraint more strictly than have great thinkers. 
Enough new ideas to keep the mind alert are essential. 

But if there are too many the mind ceases to be alert and 

soon becomes sluggish. It simply collects new ideas and 


does nothing with them. They go into fat. 


CALLES ALONE REMAINS 
“Eight years ago,” say the Hudson Dispatch (Union 
City, N. J.), “three men stood high in power in Mex- 
ico. Two others became prospective ‘rulers. Today 
three of these men are dead, two via the execution 
route, another the victim of an assassin. Still another 
is in exile.” The Dispatch details editorially: 


De la Huerta was the first to be removed from the pic- 
ture. He was induced to start a revolt and soon found him- 
self in the United States—an exile. Gomez and Serrano 
were dangerous contenders for the presidency. Obregon 
and Calles finished them off with a firing squad last Octo- 
ber. The reins of power were then left in equal division 
to Calles and Obregon who had a compact calling for alter- 
nate terms in the presidency. The president-elect, Obre- 
gon, was removed from Mexican affairs by an assassin’s 
bullet Tuesday. Calles alone remains to dominate his 
country. 

It is contrary to the Mexican Constitution for a presi- 
dent to succeed himself, but the Constitution can easily be 
amended. Already, reports from Mexico City indicate that 
the Congress will insert a transitory article enabling Calles 
to hold the reins for two years more. 

Calles is endeavoring to lay the assassination of Obregon 
to the church, yet fails to show a motive. In fact, it has 
been made known that Obregon was friendly to the church 
and was prepared to adopt a conciliatory attitude when he 
took office. 








The only one to benefit, apparently, from the removal of 
Obregon is Calles himself. In Mexico, presidents soon 
grow rich and Calles will probably enjoy at least two more 
years in office. 


WHAT PRICE BUNK? 

“I have been listening to a woman,” says Walter Pit- 
kin in The Century Magazine, “who makes more than 
$200,000 a year selling platitudes and bunk. How does 
she do it? I wanted to know, so when ‘one grand and 
glorious series of lectures’ was announced, I fell in line 
with the faithful and went 12 times.” Then the magic 
began: 


“Well, folks, what do you want most in the world? Who 
most do you want to be like? Do you want to ride in your 
own Rolls-Royce? Do you want to change the shape of 
your nose? Or earn a million dollars in the next four 
years? How about it, folks? Do you want to get that 
job? Win that man? Live for 300 years? 

“Listen to me! If you belong to the thinking element 
of this community—and you would not be here if you did 
not—I have three promises for you! First, if you are sick, 
you can be well! Second, if you are unhappy, you can be 
happy! And last, if you are a failure, you can be a 
success !” 

A great sigh went through the hall. 

“What things others. have done you can do—and greater. 
Only believe! Mind reigns supreme! Intellect is on the 
throne! Mental analysis will save the world! Ninety-nine 
percent of your mental activity is in your subconscious mind, 
and that is millions of years old. It has access to all the 
powers, all the wisdom of the universe.” She paused. 

“But where can I find my subconscious mind?” inquired 
a timid anxious voice. His neighbors looked disgusted. 
Such stupidity ! 

The Emancipator replied slowly, weighing each word. 
“Your conscious mind is as an egg-shell. Your subcon- 
scious mind is as the ‘egg inside.” 

. “Thank you! I thank you!” The man sat down satis- 
ed. 

The personality of the pseudo-psychologist, aided with 
platitudes, acts on thousands of unfortunate souls as a cup 
of strong coffee might act on a tired body. Every follower 
is caught up in the “great intellectual movement” of the 
“thinking element.” These are the people who cannot get 
up steam alone. They require something in the way of a 
whoop or a promise. Mere excitement lifts them to a 
higher and pleasanter level of emotion and accomplishment. 
In every age and every clime their kind has been hurt by 
the world and has sooner or later fled to some stronger 
spirit for help. They have been the mainstay of sooth- 
sayers, medicine-men and witch-doctors ever since time be- 
gan. And so on until the end of time. 


“COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE” 

At the risk of emphasizing a very disagreeable sub- 
ject, we can hardly forbear quoting from an article in 
The Woman’s Home Journal by Beatrice Hale. One 
observation of her’s on this subject is this: “Our 
disease is not late marriage, but early sensuality. 
Though she overlooks religion in the conquest of the 
sensual in man, her comments are thought provoking 
and to the point: 

If young people are tempted into irregularities the answer 
is not to give them license further to extend their powers in 
probably temporary and certainly premature experience, but 
to instill reverence for these powers, together with self-dis- 


cipline, to remove temptations, and to give them alternative 
outlets for their emotions. 
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In our revolt from the old method of training by means 
of constant suppression, we have overemphasized self-ex- 
pression. We may be quite sure that there can never be 
freedom or happiness without self-discipline; without the 
capacity to reject the meaner path in favor of the higher. 
No one can walk on both, and the time wasted in pursuing 
the lower is that much irrevocably lost on the larger and 
higher trail. 

Of the many alternative outlets of the sex instinct, I 
think a sense of beauty is the most fruitful. It has endless 
expressions. Youth can find it—as did the Greeks—in the 
glory of its own strong, unimpaired body. An athlete is 
rarely a sensualist. It can be found through any of the 
arts, through a love of nature or animals, even through 
handicrafts. After all, the sex instinct is only one expres- 
sion of the raw material of creative force hidden in the 
race, which can be tapped at a hundred well-heads. Only 
when all outlet is denied does it result in‘ unhappiness and 
restlessness. 

Qur young people are too often idle; too much time is 
available for pleasure outside of school hours. A touch of 
the Spartan is needed in training our young, who are in 
danger of becoming physically and mentally flabby through 
the indulgence of parents and our luxurious standards. 


ON THE ROAD TO SKULL HILL 
This beautiful meditation on a supposed fact in the 
history of the Sacred Passion was contributed to 
Poetry by Ellen Glines. 


Bs Nazareth, I think, his home; 
His name? I never knew. 

He was an enemy of Rome; 
Besides, he was a Jew. 


The soldiers, when they saw him fall, 
Beckoned me, but I ran; 

Then, seeing I was out of call, 
Took a Cyrenian. 


Skull Hill looks hot 
How very long the way! 
The cross I would not help him bear 
I bear alone today. 


this road’s a glare 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS AND POLITICS 


From the pages of The Churchman—A Liberal 
Church Journal—we clip the following editorial, rec- 
ommending its reading and practice to some of the 
libellers of the Catholic Church: 


It is the conviction of The Churchman that no religious 
journal should take party stands in political issues. It holds 
precisely the same conviction in respect to Churches. The 
position taken by the Methodist Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals, as revealed in its “Clip-Sheet” 
of last week, is in violation of the best American traditions. 
The board have come out in the most flatfooted fashion 
against the candidacy of Governor Smith. They said in 
their “Clip-Sheet”: 

“The best service that a Democrat can render the Demo- 
cratic Party in the present situation is to register an effec- 
tive protest at the ballot-box.” 

And they said much more to the same effect. If this is 
not putting the Methodist Church into politics we don’t 
understand plain English. Is our memory playing us a 
trick when we seem to recall heated oratory, in the best 
Methodist style, against the reputed activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in politics? We believe that the Metho- 
dist Church deserves the condemnation of all Americans for 
this kind of political activity—and we would believe pre- 
cisely the same thing of any Church which might under- 
take to support Governor Smith and oppose Mr. Hoover. 
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THE OUTCAST 


For the edification of our readers we reprint this 
short story from The Church Times (Anglican). The 
subtitle of this little sketch is “A Story of Our Lord’s 
Pity.” 


There was a poor woman who lived up in De Courcy’s 
County; a quiet, decent creature she was, and yet no one 
would have anything to do with her. I mind her well—a 
tall, upstanding woman; her hair quite grey, and she not 
forty years of age! No one would go near her, unless it 
were a wandering shuiler—a pedlar, may be. Nobody 
would speak to her; the children would run away from her. 
It was said that if her shadow fell on you some great mis- 
fortune would come upon you. No one knew where she 
came from. Some said that by the looks of her she was a 
woman from far Connaught, but an old beggar man declared 
that she must have come across the mountains from Leix 
or Offaly, for he himself had seen her tramping the road 
to the little deserted cabin which became her home. 

But, indeed, she was a kindly woman, with a power of love 
in her heart, for when little Michael O’Brien had a great 
fall from the rocks—trying to catch lobsters he was, with 
a string and a bit of pork—it was she who tramped six 
miles in the pouring rain to fetch the doctor; and when 
old Widow McCarthy was trembling with cold in the winter 
weather it was she who went, five Irish miles it was, to 
get turf from the bog, and heaped it up she did, outside 
the widow’s cottage, to the saving of the life of the old 
woman, who to the day of her death never knew who on 
God’s earth had brought her the peat. 

It was said that a priest of God had put a great curse 
upon this kindly, outcast woman, because of some terrible 
sin early in her life. She never came to Mass, but often 
you would see her standing with her two hands clasped 
together, and a wistful look in her eyes, as the men, 
women and children passed into the Chapel. 

Now, this unknown and unloved woman, for all her sins, 
had a great devotion to our Lord’s Passion; it was said that 
at night time she would creep out of her cabin and make 
her way to the old ruined Abbey and burial-ground, where 
holy monks and friars were murdered in the bad old days 
when English and Spanish were fighting with each other 
for old Ireland. Into the Abbey ruins she would go—the 
white moon and stars guiding her naked feet to where the 
high altar stood, and there she would do penance. A cruci- 
fix she had, and she would put it where the Precious Body 
would be in the old days. And pray she would. There 
was a power of penitence in her. Pray she would till the 
breaking of the day. Thorns she would pluck from the 
hedges and put them into her flesh, in memory of the 
Crown of Thorns, till the red blood trickled down. Beat 
herself she would, as she knelt upon the hard grey stone; 
all the night she would be there, till the little birds began 
praising God at the sunrise. Then she would rise up, and 
painfully make her way home to the little cabin near the 
boreen, the curlews flying around her as if the Lord God 
had sent them to watch over her. 

Now, there’s many queer things that we poor mortals 
can’t explain. But it’s the truth. One dark, wintry night, 
when the gale was blowing in from the sea, the parish doc- 
tor, because of the darkness and wind and sea foam, lost his 
way, and found himself passing the old Abbey of St. Mul- 
tose. And a bright light he saw—and there was our 
Blessed Lord in glory standing before the Cross—and on 
one side of the Cross was the Queen of Heaven, all robed 
in white, and crowned—and on the other side of the Cross 
the gentle Mary Magdalene. And our Lady smiled, and 
the Magdalene held out her hands to a poor woman, kneel- 
ing in the sanctuary—and, as he watched and wondered, the 
outcast rose up from the cold grey pavement with a cry, 
“O let me come near to Thee, Jesus!” and our Lord took her 
by the hand, He did, and raised her up so lovingly, and the 
chanting of angels and the singing of birds was heard. 
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Next day, the kindly men of the village came and gently 
took up the body of the poor outcast woman—a poor, weak 
body that it was—and laid it to rest in the old Abbey 
churchyard; but not before the doctor—God bless him !—had 
noticed round the dead woman’s neck a poor little tin 
locket with a tress of baby’s hair—and his thoughts were 
deep, deep thoughts, for many, many days to come—and 
many a prayer would he put up to God as he went about 
his work. 


There are 200,000 useless words in the English language, 
according to a philologist. He must have come home early 
on one of the afternoons his wife was entertaining at bridge. 
—Morristown (Pa.) Times-Herald. 


FOR PRESIDENT—McCANICO 


Let no one accuse us of insidious propaganda in re- 
printing this bit of delightful dialect contributed by our 
friend Thomas A. Daly to the Philadelphia Record: 


Seence evrawhere dese last few weeks 
Da talk ees always politeecs, 
An’ evrabody gotta say: 
“My candidate ees best—hooray” 
I feel I must stan’ up an’ tal 
Wheech wan I like da best, mysal’; 
I’m ceetizen dees year, an’ so 
I mak’ my choice 
An’ raise my voice 
For Prasident—McCanico! 


McCanico ees besta man 
For boss of dees so granda lan’. 
He’s honest man an’ true, an’ smart; 
He’s gotta head an’ bigga heart; 
He’s frand to all—except da crook; 
He knows da game so lika book, 
An’ he can ween da fight! An’ so 
I mak’ my choice 
An’ raise my voice 
For Prasident—McCanico! 


My firsta vote as “Merican 
Ees gonna go for deesa man. 
Dere’s no wan alse dat I can see 
Dat mak’ so beega hit weeth me. 
He talk so plain, dees granda man, 
Dat I can easy ondrastan’ 
How great an’ good he ees; and so 
I mak’ my choice 
An’ raise my voice 
For Prasident—McCanico! 


Eh? w’at? You say you don’ta know 
Who ees dees man, McCanico? 
Da “Mc” dat’s foola you so much 
Ees just for geeve an Irish touch. 
“Mec-can-i-co,” da righta word, 
Ees wan, of course, yo’ nevra heard— 
Italian for “Smeeth,” you know; 
An’ he’s my choice! 
I raise my voice: 
“For Prasident—McCanico!” 


As a long step toward clearing the ether the Radio Com- 
mission might prohibit the broadcasting of “Ramona.”— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Strychnine is bad enough by itself, but an Alberta farmer, 
according to the finding of a coroner’s jury, made doubly 
sure by diluting it with moonshine liquor.—Windsor, (Ont.,) 
Border Cities Star. 








THE FORMAL NOTIFICATION 

Here is H. I. Phillips himself explaining for us in 
The Sun Dial the mysterious mental processes of the 
Presidential candidate receiving his formal notification: 


(In accordance with custom both Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Smith will be notified of their nomination—News item.) 


Chairman: Mister Candidate, we are gathered here to- 
day for a purpose of which you may have some slight 
inkling. 

Candidate (seeing party leaders in a beaming group): 
Well, well, I hadn’t expected to see you. What are you 
boys doing here? 

Chairman: Didn't you expect us? 


Candidate: I had no idea you were coming. What’s 
the idea? 


Chairman: We have a little news for you. 

Candidate (in suspense): Somebody been hurt or some- 
thing? I hope it’s nothing serious. 

Chairman: It’s not bad news; it’s good. 

Candidate (relieved): I’m glad to hear that, boys. 
Now I think I know what you’re going to tell me. 

Chairman: We'll give you three guesses, and no more! 


Candidate: It’s a ten pound boy, and mother and child 
are doing well? 


Chairman: Nope. You’re wrong on that one. 

Candidate: One of you is about to get married? 

Chairman: Wrong again. It isn’t about us; it’s about 
you. 

Candidate (thinking very hard): Iknow: You're going 
to try to sell me a chance on an automobile? 

Chairman: You’re not even warm. Do you give up? 


Candidate: I want one more guess: You want to borrow 
my lawn mower? 


Chairman: Nope. 

Candidate: I give up. What are you here for? 

Chairman: To notify you that you have been nominated 
for the Presidency ! 

Candidate (very confused): What Presidency? 

Chairman: The Presidency of the United States. 

Candidate (reeling from the shock and clutching the arm 
of a chair): Who, me? 

Chairman: Yes, siree. We knew you’d be surprised. 

Candidate (falling into a chair): It must be a ‘mistake. 
You’re just playing a joke on me. Get me a glass of 
water. I’m very weak. 

Chairman: We wouldn’t fool you. We looked up all 
the facts first to make sure. 

Candidate: Nominated for the Presidency of the United 
States! I can’t believe it. 

Chairman: I’m tellin’ the truth, ain’t I, boys? 

The Boys: Absolutely. You can take his word for it. 
* Candidate: It’s funny I didn’t hear anything about it 
before this. 

Chairman: Well, you were pretty busy fishin’ or golfin’ 
an’ one thing and another. 

Candidate: Why didn’t you send me a wire? 

Chairman: We sort of figured we’d like to surprise you. 

Candidate: You're not taking this on hearsay? 

Chairman: No, some of us were at the convention and 
saw it happen. 

Candidate: And I’m to understand I’m to run for the 
Presidency of the United States? 

All: Yes, sir! 

Candidate: Well, You Coutp Knock Me Over WITH a 
FEATHER! 
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HAD sat quite awhile with 

old Father Gerald and lis- 

tened to many quaint little 

tales, some of them very 
edifying, yet they had impressed me 
but very lightly. It’s well, I had 
said to myself, to have the sweet 
simplicity of dear old Father Gerald, 
but I think he lives in a different 
age; an age long before the advent 
of newspapers, when greater respect 
was paid to legendary lore. 

What, I thought, does the old 
priest know of the great turmoil of 
the present-day world; of the Bol- 
shevik, of the profiteer, of the great 
international and social questions 
fretting the mind of humanity? It’s 
well for him to rest quietly here by 
the sea, with his simple fisher folk, 
and dream his peaceful dreams; and 
preach his simple little sermons of 
the ways of the Lord in Galilee, to 
quiet people who seem to live con- 
tented with their lot. Yet I did not 
feel quite at ease; for somehow the 
old priest’s ideas and ways, so dif- 
ferent from those of the eager, pant- 
ing, straining world that I had left 
behind me in the city, seemed to have 
in them very much of wisdom. 

It’s all a question of environment, 
I said quietly to myself, as I looked 
far out over the heaving, restless sea 
to where a large, white four-masted 
schooner sailed away towards the 
horizon. It is natural, I thought, for 
men who see the rising and falling 
of the sea, the fury of the winds and 
the power of the storm, to be more 
conscious of the unseen Power direct- 
ing it all. ‘That is why, I thought, 
Father Gerald sees in all things, the 
working of the finger of God. So 
much of my attention, though, is 
given to great problems of humanity 
that I do not see eye to eye with 
Father Gerald. Perhaps if he would 
give his thoughts to the solving of 
the world’s problems he might not be 
seeing the supernatural at every turn 
of the way. Still, I did not convince 
myself that his stories of super- 
natural intervention were of not more 
than passing interest. or the re- 


membrance of one who had been 
busy for the Lord while the other 
listened at his feet came to me, and 
I had Scriptural warrant for the one 
who had chosen “the better part.” So 
I listened humbly to this old priest 





cAccording to St. James 


AN OLD PRIEST HAS HIS OWN OUTLOOK 


By B. J. Murpocu 





who in the long years of his mission- 
ary life had seen striking examples 
of the wonderful ways of the Divine 
Master with men. 

That evening after the mail had 
come I disposed myself to wait pa- 
tiently till the old priest had finished 
reading the evening paper. A little 
wood fire burned cheerfully in the 
open fireplace, for the Autumn was 
advancing and the evenings were 
cool, there by the sea. The gentle- 
faced, while-haired priest turned up 
the light of the green-shaded oil lamp 
that stood on the little table, then 
changed a little his position in the 
chair, so that the light fell over his 
shoulder on the paper. He gave but 
a cursory glance to the front page, 
yet there were compelling headlines 
of strikes and rumors of strikes, im- 
portant pronouncements on national 
and international politics and solu- 
tions for great national questions. 
Yet Father Gerald had scarcely seen 
the headlines, to say nothing of the 
column. His perusal of the second 
page and the succeeding ones was 
just as rapid. Then he passed me 
the paper in silence. 


AGERLY I read headline after 
headline, column on column, of 
unrest, dissatisfaction, upheaval, re- 
construction of present-day life, while 
the old white-haired priest sat peace- 
fully by the fire. Nearly an hour 
elapsed before I felt that I had 
gleaned the last straws of news of a 
fretted world, then I laid the paper 
on the table, moved my chair nearer 
the fire of dry hardwood that was 
now almost a mass of deep red coals 
and waited expectantly for the priest 
to offer some solution of the present- 
day problem, for seething in my brain 
were the echoes of all the great ques- 
tions of the world’s ferment. 
Instead of offering any theories or 
solutions for the things of the world 
the priest related to me a simple little 
story of an old woman to whom he 
had taken Holy Communion a few 
days before. He had gone four miles, 
mostly through a rough wood, only 
to find on arriving at the log camp, 
which was her home, that she, not 
expecting him that day, had taken her 
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breakfast. He had been obliged to 
return home with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He had not been angry with 
the old woman, but he had turned 
immediately and had left her in 
silence. 


HE following morning as Father 

Gerald had drawn near the 
vesting-table to vest the Holy Sacri- 
fice, a stooped, bent little old woman 
walked into the sacristy, her kind, 
old wrinkled face smiling at the 
priest, her gloveless hand scratched 
in three or four red lines. 

“T thought, Father,” she said, “that 
bein’ as I so disappointed the Lord 
yeaisterday the best way to make up 
for it was to walk here this morning 
a-fastin’.” 

There was a mist in the eye of the 
priest as he recounted the simple 
little story ; but there was no talk of 
world problems that night. And once 
or twice during the night when I 
awoke and looked over the dark, quiet 
sea I wondered if after all the priest 
had not chosen the better part, and 
I then wondered at myself for won- 
dering. 

The days passed quickly with 
Father Gerald there by the ever- 
changing sea, and as they passed I 
found a greater respect growing for 
the simple ways of the saintly old 
man; but always the inclination to 
rank him as one not taking his place 
in the world of things that really 
mattered, was present in my thoughts, 
till one day there came a sick call to 
a distant part of his parish and he 
asked me to accompany him. It was 
a telephone call and the doctor had 
said the illness was pneumonia and 
there was no hope for the man. 

Father Gerald came out from the 
church, a black overcoat covering 
cassock, surplice and stole. Sus- 
pended from a white silk cord around 
his neck was the little sick-call bourse 
where rested in the small golden pyx 
the Bread of Life, which was to be 
the strength for the wayfarer. Si- 
lently he took his place beside me in 
the decrepit buggy and we were off. 
For a long time our road lay along 
the seashore, a hard, gritty road, al- 
most as level as a pavement. In the 
distance we could see the fishermen 
at work along the shore; some were 
mending nets, others whipped their 
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nets with long, slender switches, 
while others carried fishing gear to 
their boats. Then, as we drove along 
where the men worked, a scene was 
enacted which sent my thoughts back 
to centuries ago, in the little villages 
near the sea of Galilee, when the 
crowds lined the ways and the lame 
and the halt and the blind were there, 
for today, suddenly though quietly, 
the work was stopped and the fisher- 
men took off their hats, then knelt 
reverently on the sand and bowed 
their heads—and Jesus passed. 


Yue log house where the sick man 
lived was a few hundred yards 
back from the sea, hiding behind some 
high lilac bushes. The priest mo- 
tioned with his hand and I turned 
the horse in at the by-road that led 
up from the sea through a field or 
two, fast becoming brown save for 
a few tufts of clover here and there. 
A man was waiting for us in the 
yard and he took the horse in silence. 
I followed Father Gerald into the 
low-roomed house. ‘The sick man 
was in the front room downstairs. 
It appeared to be a parlor that had 
been converted into a sick room, for 
there were many small ornaments, 
dried flowers and grasses in vases, 
family album and many other little 
effects that constitute the country 
parlor. 

[he priest removed his coat and 
began to say audibly some prayers in 
Latin as he went towards a table on 
which were a white cloth and two 
lighted yellow candles in glass candle- 
sticks. The priest sprinkled the room 
with a slender cedar bough that he 
had dipped in holy water. And as 
he did so I looked for the first time at 
the sick man. He seemed to be a 
man of about forty-five years, his 
beard had grown a little and it was 
streaked somewhat with gray. His 
cheeks were deep red with fever and 
his eyes seemed to be fixed on the 
ceiling, while his breathing came with 
terrible rapidity. A woman had been 
sitting near the bed fanning him with 
a palm-leaf when we entered, but she 
had gone to kneel with the rest of 
the household who knelt at the oppo- 
site side of the room. It did not 
need one well versed in medical 
knowledge to see that death was 
hovering over the sick man and was 
waiting impatiently. 

The priest reversed the white sick- 
call stole so that the purple side ap- 
peared, then he sat down near the 
head of the bed to hear the confession 
of the sick man, and we all left the 


room. In a little while Father Gerald 
opened the door and we entered again 
and knelt down, as the priest said 
the confiteor and genuflected before 
the Sacred Host reposing in the 
open pyx. Ecce Agnus Dei, said 
the priest as he turned. The sick 
man moved a snow-white cloth closer 
towards his neck and I felt that he 
must still be conscious. I bowed my 
head and presently the man was for- 
tified with the Bread of Life, as so 
many other Christian wayfarers have 
been fortified since the beginning of 
God’s Holy Church. 

I raised my eyes and noticed that 
Father Gerald was opening his silver 
oil-stock at the place where was kept 
the Oil of the Infirm. 

Then he went reverently through 
his holy work, anointing eyes and 
ears and mouth, etc. Slowly and 
almost imperceptibly a strange calm- 
ing intfence came over the dying 
man; his breathing became less and 
less labored. He looked quietly at 
the priest. I had not the slightest 
doubt that something supernatural 
was happening; the very atmosphere 
of the room had changed, without 


our being aware. I felt as a man 
working in the rain suddenly finds 
that the rain has ceased and the sun 
looking down from a clear blue sky. 
The presence of death had left the 
room. The man was much better. 


A we drove by the sea on our 
return home I waited for the 
priest to speak, for again he had seen 
the supernatural intervention of the 
Lord, but I was very humble, for I, 
too, had seen. 

Then he suddenly looked over the 
sea and said in a quiet voice, as if he 
were giving the text to one of his 
simple sermons: “Is any man sick 
among you? Let him bring in the 
priests of the church and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith will save the sick 
man. And the Lord shall raise him 
up; and if he be in sins they shall 
be forgiven him.” 

I said nothing, but to me the big 
questions of the world seemed sud- 
denly to have grown small and I 
thought surely Father Gerald has 
chosen the better part. 
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Our Lady’s Bower 


By Sister’ Mary EMMANUEL 


‘AST night Our Lady Abbess walked our lawn— 
Within a lilac half-moon, one had_ set 


A garden chair of iron. 


There she sat, 


And looked up at the windows of the cells 


Wherein her subjects slept. 
I waked, and saw her gaze. 


Alone of all, 
This morning, lo! 


_ The spot with flowers was thickly carpeted, 
New-sprung. (There grew the strawberry wild and white, 


Aind cuckoo-flower. 


Ground ivy, fragrant, there 


With blue and purple blossoms, rioted. 

And dandelions, golden-hued. No speck 

Of earth unblossomed lay, nor blade of grass. 
But everywhere the blue and fragrant blooms 
Peeped out from tufted greenery, and sang: 

“Last night, last night, the Queen of Flowers here 


A moment sat. 


She left us all behind 


To mark her coming. She will come again!” 
“Tread softly, softly, here, the spot is hers!” 
And fragrance like a cloud of incense rose 
While in the lilac shrine I sat and mused. 





Personalities of the Month 


WHO DIED OR WERE BORN IN AUGUST 


THE ASSUMPTION 


HE ASSUMPTION OF OuvR 

Lapy (Aug. 15) is the 

principal feast day of the 

Blessed Virgin. It com- 
memorates her happy departure from 
this life and the actual assumption 
or taking up of her body into Heaven. 
Nothing is known for certain as to 
the day, year or manner of Our 
Lady’s death. The dates assigned 
to it vary from three to fifteen years 
after Our Lord’s Ascension. Two 
cities — Jerusalem and Ephesus — 
claim to be the place where she was 
born. Common opinion favors Jeru- 
salem. Belief in the corporeal as- 
sumption of Our Lady has been 
commonly accepted in the Church 
almost from Apostolic days. While 
it has not been explicitly defined as 
a dogma of the Faith, to deny it 
would be impious and blasphemous. 
Further, it seems only fitting that the 
body of which was born Our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ should not 
be subject to the corruption of death 
and the grave. 
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CHARLES J. KICKHAM 


HARLES JOSEPH KicKHAM—pa- 
triot, novelist, poet—was born 
in Mullinhone, Tipperary, Ireland, 
in 1828, and died in Blackrock, Dub- 
lin, Aug. 22, 1882. Took part in 
the Young Ireland Movement in 
1848. Later he joined the Tenant 
Right League. On its failure he 
joined the Fenians about 1860. Was 
tried for treason Jan. 5, 1866, and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. On the way to prison he 
picked up from the ground a small 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, kissed 
it reverently and said to the warden: 
“T have been accustomed to have the 
likeness of the Mother of God morn- 
ing and evening before my eyes since 
I was a child. Will you ask the 
governor if I may keep this?” 
Almost blind and his health shat- 
tered, he was released in March, 1869. 
He wrote largely for Irish nationalist 
papers. His first novel, written in 
prison, was “Sally Cavanagh; or the 
Untenanted Graves,” published in 
1869. “Knocknagow; or the Homes 
of Tipperary” (179) is his master- 
piece. Considered by many as the 
greatest of Irish novels, it gives a 


By J. Puitires Scott 


true and sympathetic picture of vil- 

lage life in Tipperary. It is said of 

Kickham that his novels surpass those 

of any other writer in presenting a 

true insight into the character and 

Catholic spirit of the Irish peasantry. 
. £2 eS 2 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 


Qi rorc Parsons LaTHrop—poet 
and novelist—was born Aug. 
25, 1851, at Honolulu, Hawaii; died 
April 19, 1898, at New York. Was 
educated at home and in Germany. 
Sept. 11, 1871, he married Rose, 
daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
From 1875 to 1877 he was associate 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. He 
founded, in 1883, the American 
Copyright League, which ultimately 
secured the international copyright. 
In 1891 he and his wife became 
Catholics. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Catholic Summer School 
of America. 

Among his published works are: 
“Rose and Rose-tree,” “A Study of 
Hawthorne,” “Spanish Vistas,” “Af- 
terglow,” “Dreams and Days” and 
“A Story of Courage.” In 1883 he 
edited the standard edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works and adapted “The 
Scarlet Letter” for Walter Dam- 
rosch’s opera of that title. 

After his death Mrs. Lathrop be- 
came a religious worker and, under 
the name of Mother M. Alphonsa, 
founded a community of Dominican 
Sisters known as The Servants of 








These short biographical notes on 
characters of more or less interest 
to the Catholic reading public are 
for the most part condensed from 
articles in THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, a monumental work of eru- 


dite scholarship which should be 
found in every home that can afford 
to purchase it. 

Such notes will appear regularly 
in forthcoming issues of THE SIGN. 
It ts to be hoped that they will serve 
the laudable purpose of awakening 
in our readers a love of Church His- 
tory, particularly of those periods 
which center about some of the per- 
sonalities noted—Epitor. 
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Relief for Incurable Cancer Patients, 
who have charge of two cancer hos- 
pitals in New York. 


* * * * * 


MARION CRAWFORD 


os gave Marion CRAWFORD— — 
novelist—was born of Ameri- 
can parents at Bagni di Lucca, Italy, 
(Aug. 2, 1854, and died April 9, 1909, 
near Sorrento, Italy. His father, 
Thomas Crawford, was a distin- 
guished sculptor; his mother, Louise 
Ward, was a sister of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. As a young man he 
became a convert to the Catholic 
Faith. He made his studies in Italy, 
England, Germany and America, 
completing them in the University of 
Rome. His first novel, “Mr. Isaacs,” 
appeared in 1882. He was the author 
of some forty novels. He also wrote 
historical, biographical and descrip- 
tive volumes. In 1904 he published 
“The Life of Pope Leo XIII.” Per- 
haps his greatest work is “Ave Roma 
Immortalis.” In his private and 
public life he always professed him- 
self a Catholic; but he cannot be 
called a Catholic novelist. In fact, 
in some of his writings he follows 
distinctly Protestant traditions and 
in others his treatment of Catholic 
subjects is repugnant to Catholics. 
He died fortified with the sacra- 
ments of the Church. 

* * * * * 


EUGENE BORE 


r= Bore—Orientalist and 
priest—was born at Angers, 
France, Aug. 15, 1809; died at Paris, 
May 3, 1878. At eighteen he won 
the philosophy prize in all the col- 
leges of France. He tried to per- 
suade the unforunate Abbé to submit 
to the Church and did not give up 
hope of the latter’s conversion until 
1851. He won distinction as an 
Orientalist both at home and abroad. 
A master of forty Eastern dialects, he 
wrote in some of them splendid con- 
troversial works. He secured, in 1841, 
Vincentian missionaries for Per- 
sia. In 1847 he was sent by France 
to investigate conditions in the Holy 
Land. In his forty-eighth year he 
entered the Vincentian Congregation 
and was ordained priest a year later 
at Constantinople. He spent fifteen 
years as the head of the College of 
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Bezek, in Constantinople, doing he- 
roic works of charity in behalf of 
both Mussulmans and Christians or 
the battlefield during the Crimean 
War. In 1874 he was elected supe- 
rior general of the Vincentian Fathers 
and held that office until his death. 
oe + 4a 


ALEXANDER III 


Ss bee III (Orlando Bandi- 
nelli) was Pope from 1159 to 
1181. Born at Sienna, Italy, he died 
Aug. 3, 1181. While professor at 
Bolongna he was called to Rome by 
Pope Eugenius III, who made him 
a Cardinal. Toward the close of the 
reign of Pope Adrian IV (died Sept. 
1, 1159), and in view of a conclave in 
the near future, the Emperor Fred- 
erick II (Barbarossa, Red Beard) 
sent two henchmen, inimical to the 
Holy See, into Italy for the purpose 
of intimidating the Cardinal Electors 
and thus securing a Pontiff who 
would be submissive to himself. 
Cardinal Orlando Bandinelli received 
all the votes except three, was conse- 
crated Bishop and received the tiara 
as Alexander III. 

Emissaries of the Emperor broke 
up the conclave and the three dis- 
senting voters chose a Pontiff of 
their own—Cardinal Octavian. Fred- 
erick then convened a congress at 
Pavia, ostensibly to adjudicate for 
the rightful successor to the Chair of 
Peter. The decision was, of course, 
given in favor of Cardinal Octavian, 
but Pope Alexander ignored this 
sham court, excommunicated the 
Emperor and released his subjects 
from their allegiance. Later, at the 
Diet of Besancon, Alexander incurred 
the displeasure of the German princes 
by his fearless defense of Papal 
rights. The rupture of the Empire, 
consequent upon the Pope’s procla- 
mation, damaged the State far more 
than the Church: Alexander’s forced 
exile popularized both the Pontiff 
and the Papacy. 

During the trouble between Henry 
II of England and St. Thomas of 
BeBcket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Pope arbitrated with infinite pa- 
tience and tact. In 1179 he convoked 
the Third Council (the Eleventh Ecu- 
menical) and did much to build up 
the body of Church Law. At Pope 
Alexander’s death even Voltaire de- 
clared him as the man who, in medie- 
val times, deserved best of the human 
race, for the abolition of slavery, the 
thwarting of the violent Frederick 
Barbarossa and for wresting from 
Henry II a public act of contrition 


for the murder of St. Thomas of 
Becket. The epitaph of Pope Alex- 
ander III reads true: . . . “the 
Light of the Clergy, the Ornament 
of the Church, the Father of his city 
and of the world.” 
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HEINRICH B. ANDLAW 


| pgpscee BERNHARD ANDLAW— 
a famous Catholic statesman in 
Germany in the nineteenth century— 
was born Aug. 20, 1802, in Freiburg, 
inBriesgau, and died May 3, 1871. 
He was always an independent in 
politics. With the exception of two 
years he was a member of the Lower 
House of the Baden Legislature from 
his thirty-second to his sixtieth year. 
For his devotion to his country and 
the Church he has been called the 
German Montalembert. With unre- 
mitting zeal he incessantly strove to 
bring about the organization of all 
German Catholics in such fashin 
as to assure their active participation 
in the poltico-ecclesiastical affairs of 
the Fatherland on the basis of the 
common law and along the lines of 
modern parliamentary methods. He 
was four times president of the Ger- 
man Catholic Congress. It was his 
straightforward Catholicism that 
prompted the chairman of the First 
Catholic Congress of Mainz, in 1848, 
to say of Andlaw that he was “pre- 
eminently a man of action and con- 
flict at a time when few Germans 
dare espouse the cause of the 
Church.” His memory has a special 
claim upon the gratitude of all Ger- 
man Catholics. 
eo. 2 a2 


VEN. CHARLES MAHONY 


ENERABLE CHARLES MAHONEY— 

Irish Franciscan Martyr—was 
born in 1639 and executed on Aug. 
12, 1679, at Ruthin, Denbighshire, 
North Wales. In the British Mu- 
seum is a copy of three sheets of 
paper entitled “The Last Speeches of 
Three Priests Who Were Executed 
for Religion, Anno Domini 1679.” 
The following is a transcript: 

“An account of the words spoken 
by Mr. Charles Mahony, an Irish 
Priest of the Holy Order of St. 
Francis, who was executed in his 
Habit at Ruthin in North Wales, 
Aug. 12, 1679. 

“Now God Almighty is pleased 
that I should suffer Martyrdom, his 
Holy Name be praised, since I dye 
for my Religion. But you have no 
Right to put me to death in this 
Country, though I confessed myself 
to be a Priest, for you seized me as 


I was going to my Native Country 
Ireland, being driven at Sea on this 
Coast, for I never used my Function 
in England before I was taken, how- 
ever God forgive you as I do and I 
shall always pray for you, especially 
for those that were so good to me in 
my distress, I pray God bless our 
King, and defend him from his En- 
emies, and convert him to the Holy 
Catholick Faith. Amen. 

“His age was under forty, He was 
tried and Condemned at Denby 
[Denbigh] Confessing himself to be 
a Priest.” 

In the words of Bishop Challoner : 
“He suffered with great constancy, 
being cut down alive and butchered 
according to the sentence.” 

. es es 
THOMAS FITZ-SIMON 


“peso Fitz-Stmon—an Ameri- 
can merchant and patriot—was 
born in Ireland 1741, and died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 26, 1811. 
He took a prominent part in the 
events that led up to the open re- 
volt of the American colonists 
against England. He was among the 
deputies that assembled in confer- 
ence in Carpenter‘s Hall—a confer- 
ence out of which grew the Conti- 
nental Congress which met in Phila- 
delphia, September 4, 1774, of which 
he was a member. 

He was the first Catholic to have 
held public office in Pennsylvania, 
having been elected a Provincial 
Deputy, July, 1774. At the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War he 
organized a company of militia and 
took an active part in the campaign 
at Trenton. 

On November 12, 1782, he was 
elected a member of the Congress 
of the old Confederacy. He was also 
a member of the Convention that 
met in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787, 
and framed the Constitution of the 
United States. The only brother 
Catholic member was Daniel Carroll 
of Maryland. He was a member of 
the first Congress of the United 
States and served on the Committee 
of Ways and Means. He was re- 
élected to the second and third Con- 
gresses, but was defeated for the 
fourth, in 1794. 

Fitz-Simon, Charles and Daniel 
Carroll of Maryland, and Charles 
Lynch of New York, were the four 
Catholic laymen to sign the address 
of congratulation presented by the 
Catholics of the country to Wash- 
ington on his inauguration as first 
President of the United States. 




















“Ghe Real Awakening 






OF DORIS GREY AND HER FRIEND MARJORIE 


HE LITTLE car climbed pant- 
ing to the top of the hill. 
“Oh, but how glorious!” 
exclaimed one of the occu- 
pants, a tall fair girl, clutching her 
companion’s arm, “Doris, did you 
ever see anything so fascinating?” 

Doris pulled up, and gazed at the 
scene before her. A deep tree-clad 
valley ran down beneath them, its 
banks fringed with delicate pale 
green ferns. A grove of oaks ran 
down nearly to the edge of the 
stream, while far away on the hori- 
zon the silvery blue of the Atlantic 
shimmered in the sun. 

“But it’s absolutely entrancing, and 
look, to crown it all that lovely old 
house beyond the grove. Oh, 
Marjorie, let’s leave the car here, 
and go down and reconnoitre.” 

Marjorie willingly agreed. It was 
all so peaceful and quiet, there was 
no one about, the car would be all 
right, as they would only be absent 
a few minutes. Running lightly 
down the hill and skirting the grove 
at the bottom, the two girls found 
themselves before an old iron gate- 
way. Inside was a grass plot 
bordered by a bright flower bed, and 
in the background stood a venerable 
gray stone house. Its walls were 
partially covered with creepers, and 
the sun glinted across the deep mul- 
lioned windows. A_ heavy nail- 
studded oak door guarded the en- 
trance. 

“What a perfect old house!” ex- 
claimed Marjorie, “how I should 
love to explore it, but somehow it 
looks rather forbidding.” 

Doris gazed fascinated. 

“Can’t we go and ring the bell and 
ask the way?” 

“Oh, no,” said Marjorie, “I really 
daren’t. Suppose some ancient re- 
tainer came out and ordered us off! 
I should expire on the spot.” 

They both laughed. 

“Well, anyhow we must find out 
something about it. There is a farm 
just at the bend of the road. Let us 
go there and ask for some milk, and 
make discreet enquiries.” 

“A brilliant. idea,” agreed Doris; 
and in a few moments they were at 
the door of the thatched farm house. 
A tawny sheep dog lying asleep in 
the porch, looked up, blinked his 
eyes and resumed his slumbers as 





By Frances BERINGTON 





the girls approached. From the back 
of the farm kitchen a woman in a 
pink sun-bonnet appeared. 

“Good afternoon” ventured Mar- 
jorie tentatively. “It’s — er— very 
hot, and we have been wondering 
whether you could let us have a glass 
of milk?” 

“Certainly. Certainly, me dears, 
come in. Down Gip,” as the dog 
rose and stretched himself. “Sit 
down an’ rest an’ welcome, an’ I'll 
go an’ fetch the milk,” 


Or pink sun-bonnet disappeared 
into the back regions. 

“This ts luck,” whispered Mar- 
jorie. “The milk will be refreshing, 
and she looks a kind old thing, and 
is sure to be able to tell us about the 
house.” 

In a few moments their hostess 
was ‘back with a tray on which was 
a yellow jug full of golden creamy 
milk, and a dish of Cornish cakes. 

“But how kind—we never meant 


to put you to all this trouble,” mur- 
mured the girls. 
“No trouble, me dears, but a 


pleasure,” answered the old woman 
setting down the tray. 

Marjorie and Doris thoroughly 
enjoyed their impromptu meal. 

“What a beautiful spot this is,” 
said Marjorie. “It’s all so peaceful 
and out of the world. And that’s a 
heavenly old house,” she added. 

The woman smiled. 

“Oh, it’s not a house, it’s a con- 
vent,” she began ambiguously, when 
the girls interrupted her excitedly. 

“A convent? That means a 
nunnery, doesn’t it?” 

“Tf you like to call it that,” said 
the good lady indifferently. “It’s all 
the same—anyhow them as lives 
there is nuns,” she declared finally. 

“Oh, but how interesting, and 
how pathetic. Poor creatures, 
walled up, there in the midst of this 
lovely scenery,” exclaimed Doris. 

Their hostess laughed outright. 

“Oh, they ain’t walled up,” she 
said, “they goes about inside the 
grounds, an’ they’ve got quite a nice 
garden, I’ve heard tell. Mr. Brown, 
as lives in the cottage yonder, is their 
gardener, an’ he do say as it’s very 
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pleasant in summer in there.” 

“But don’t they ever come out into 
the village?” asked Doris. 

“No never,” answered Mrs. Wood 
—for that, they found, was the name 
of their buxom hostess. “An’ they 
say as they don’t want to neither, . 
think o’ that, not wantin’ to go to 
the Flower Show nor the Sports nor 
nuthin’, But they’re very nice ladies 
I hear tell, and they’re so kind, if 
anyone’s in trouble sendin’ out things 
an’ that, for all they do shut their- 
selves up so,” she finished, pausing 
for breath. 

“Oh, I’d love to see that convent, 
but I suppose we can’t?” asked 
Doris. 

“Oh, no, me dear, nobody goes 
inside except the relations, and them 
only just inside the door. But you 
can go into the chapel, and that’s as 
far as you'll get,” she added. 

The girls finished their milk, 
thanked Mrs. Wood who would not 
hear of taking anything in the way 
of payment, and went out. 

“Let us go into the chapel and see 
as much as we can . . . that must 
be the door,” said Marjorie. 

Doris pushed it open. Awe-struck 
they entered into the deep silence. A 
beautiful marble altar faced them, 
before which swung a silver lamp, its 
ruby light sending a glow across the 
polished floor. A wooden grille was 
let into the wall on the left side of 
the altar, whilst opposite stood a 
beautiful statue crowned and blue 
clad of the Virgin Mother. Almost 
involuntarily both girls knelt down 
speechless, immersed in the peace 
and holiness surrounding them and, 
had they known it, of the Presence 
there. Marjorie was the first to 
move. 

“Doris, it’s wonderful.” 

But Doris did not seem to hear. 
With her face buried in her hands 
she knelt motionless, until Marjorie 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“Come dear,” she said. 


Se NUNS,” Marjorie whispered, 
pointing to the grille. “That 
must be where they are. Oh, how I 
wish we could see them, but I don’t 
suppose there is much chance of 
that. There is a curtain I see, be- 
hind the grille. They are there!” 
Doris nodded. 
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“Let us go,” she said, “it must be 
getting late.” 

Silently they made their way out, 
and did not speak again until they 
were beyond the convent precincts, 
and in the road. Then Marjorie 
sighed. 

“Well, it beats me,” she exclaimed. 
“f don’t pretend to understand it all. 
What a lifet and yet what an atmos- 
phere of peace and a kind of joy. 
Did you find it, Doris?” 

“Yes,” said Doris, “I did, but I 
don’t feel somehow as if I wanted to 
talk about it yet. I’m afraid it may 
go, and J want to keep it.” 


Oo CLIMBED into the car, Mar- 
jorie took the wheel, and they 
were soon spinning through the 
scented dusk towards the seaside 
town where they were spending their 
holiday. That evening they sat to- 
gether in the twilight garden of the 
hotel. The air was heavy with the 
scent of pinks and roses and the At- 
lantic splashed in foamy waves on 
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By Hues F. Brunt, LL.D. 


ORROW raped me, sorrow wed me; 
Could I fight his lust? 
Sorrow beat me, sorrow bled me, 
Stamped me in the dust. 


Sorrow held me, but I hated 
Every kiss he gave; 

I, Joy’s love, to Sorrow mated, 
Raped and made his slave! 


Sorrow Raped Me | 








the rocks far down beneath the 
garden. 

“Well, it has been a wonderful 
day, Doris,” said Marjorie, “what 
with that valley and that dear 
old woman, and that fascinating 
convent.” 

“And that chapel,” put in Doris, 
quietly. “Marjorie, I should so like 
to know more about the lives of those 
nuns. A feeling came over me as 
we knelt in the chapel that there is 
hidden away there something very 
wonderful. I think that nice Mrs. 
Digby who is staying in the hotel is 
a Roman Catholic, as I heard her 
asking the time of Mass at their 
church last Sunday. Shall we ask 
her about the convent?” 

“Nothing easier,” smiled Mar- 
jorie. “She is sitting over there 
under the lime tree.” 

The two girls approached the 
pleasant-faced, white-haired woman 
who smiled as they came up. 

“Come and sit down, my dears,” 
she said, “and tell me what explor- 
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Is Love gotten by the nearness 
Of the hated spouse? 

Life with Sorrow lost its queerness 
Daily in his house. 


Is it ten or is it twenty 
Years we have been wed? 
Children I have borne him plenty 
To his thorny bed: 


Gone is all the sharp resentment ; 
Sorrow now seems kind; 

After anguishing, contentment 
Followed slow behind. 


Sorrow’s love to love has tamed me 
With his scourging rod— 

Is this Sorrow that has claimed me 
Just a name for God? 


ing you have been doing this glorious 
day.” 

Soon they were deep in the story 
of the afternoon’s wanderings. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Digby, “I have 
known that convent well for years. 
It is one of the attractions I have in 
this part of the world. I love the 
nuns, too.” 

“Do you know them?” asked Mar- 
jorie, thrilled. 

“Yes, I know the Reverend Mother 
and several of the nuns. They are 
just saints, and the most cheerful 
happy people in the world.” 

“But what a life,” persisted Mar- 
jorie, “shut up within those walls 
and never seeing anybody except an 
occasional relation, and living in the 
midst of that lovely country and 
never being able to wander in those 
lanes. I can understand, to a certain 
extent, Roman Catholic nuns who go 
out and visit the poor and do things,” 
she finished up rather lamely. 

“My child,” replied the elder 
woman, gently, “forgive me for say- 
ing there is something you do not 
understand. That quiet chapel hid- 
den away in the leafy valley is a 
power house for the good of souls 
and for the world at large. Those 
nuns do for the world what the 
world is too careless and indifferent 
to do for itselfi—they pray. That is 
their work, a work so great, and so 
important, Marjorie, that beside it 
all the philanthrophies of the world 
fade into insignificance. Never until 
we get beyond the grave shall we. 
know the countless number of souls 


- who owe their salvation to the con- 


templative Orders of the Catholic 
Church.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Digby,” 
murmured Marjorie. “You have put 
quite a new aspect of life before me. 
I think I understand now something 
of the beauty and usefulness of those 
nuns’ lives.” 

Doris sat strangely silent, but a 
radiant light shone in her eyes. 


ouR years later, Mrs. Digby and 

Marjorie again sat in the hotel 
garden on a summer’s evening, and 
again the birds sang, roses scented 
the air, and the Atlantic broke on 
the cliffs, but much had changed in 
Marjorie Wilmot’s life. 

She is now a fervent Catholic, and 
that morning had assisted with Mrs. 
Digby at a beautiful ceremony in the 
peaceful convent chapel in the valley, 
which had changed Doris Grey into 
radiant Sister Mary Veronica of the 
Sacred Heart. 








Let not the book of this law de- 
part from thy mouth; but thou 
shalt meditate on it day and night 
that thou mayest observe and do all 
things that are written in tt; then 
shalt thou direct thy way and under- 
stand it. (Joshua 18.) 


HE children of Israel finally 

came to the banks of the 

River Jordan. This was 

no commonplace event, no 
accidental occurrence. It was the 
climax of a long and eventful his- 
tory. God had sworn with an oath 
to Abraham that He would lead his 
posterity to a land flowing with milk 
and honey. To their fathers, Isaac 
and Jacob, to their other patriarchs 
and prophets He had renewed His 
promise in the same solemn and em- 
phatic manner. 

With a mighty arm He delivered 
them from Egyptian bondage, show- 
ing signs and wonders on the land 
and in the sea. For forty years 
in the desert He instructed them, fed 
them, chastised them and prepared 
them to enter the land which He had 
chosen, that there they might be His 

“peculiar possession .. . a 
priestly kingdom and a holy nation.” 
(Ex. 19.5-6.) Here then on the 
banks of the Jordan, these favored 
ones were on the threshold of the 
Promised Land. ‘And here it is that 
God again gives them an urgent com- 
mand to study and to observe His 
Law. 

In view of their deliverance from 
the labors and sufferings of Egypt, 
from the wandering, comfortless life 
in the desert, it was a small thing to 
ask. They might well wonder that 
He did not demand more. Instead, 
there is the mild command to medi- 
tate day and night on the book of 
the- Law. A devout study of the 
Law or, as we say, meditation on it, 
would surely lead them to observe it 
faithfully, because on almost every 
page they are reminded of Egypt 
and their deliverance from that “iron 
furnace.” (Deut. 4.20.) 


Divine Wisdom is manifest in the 
command to meditate on the Law, 
for in the books that contain the 
Law—Exodus, Leviticus and Deut- 
eronomy—there is the constantly re- 
curring refrain “I am the Lord, thy 
God that brought thee out of the 





“Ghe Book of Remembrance 


AS APPLIED TO THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


By Francis SHea, C.P. 





land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.” Both accounts .of the giv- 
ing of the Ten Commandments begin 
with those words. (Ex. 20.2; Deut. 
5.6.) They are used often to em- 
phasize particular precepts. 

In order to give rest on the Sab- 
bath both to man and beast, the Isra- 
elites are told “Remember that thou 
also didst serve in Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God brought thee out from 
thence with a strong hand, and a 
stretched out arm. Therefore hath 
He commanded thee that thou 
shouldst observe the Sabbath day. 
(Deut. 5.15.) 

The same motive was to prevail in 
the celebration of their great feasts. 
On the Feast of Tabernacles they 
were to remember that, “I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in taber- 
nacles, when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt. (Lev. 23.43.) 
The Feast of the Pasch—their great 
Festival—was wholly given over to 
the commemoration of “the passage 
of the Lord when He passed over 
the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, striking the Egyptians and 
sparing our houses.” It was this 
feast that was to be “a sign in thy 
hand and a memorial. before thy eyes ; 
and that the law of the Lord be al- 
ways in thy mouth, for with a strong 
hand the Lord hath brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt.” (Ex. 13.9.) 


HE offering of the first fruits to 

the Lord was to be accompanied 

by the recitation of a formula. that 
recalled all the weary years of af- 
fliction under cruel masters. “And 
we cried to the Lord God of our 
fathers: Who heard us, and looked 
down upon our affliction, and labor, 
and distress: and brought us out of 
Egypt with a strong hand, and a 
stretched out arm, with great terror, 
with signs and wonders: and brought 
us into this place, and gave us this 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
And therefore now I offer the first- 
fruits of the land which the Lord 
hath given me.” (Deut. 26, 7-10.) 
Idolatry became an abominable 
crime, so much so that not only one 
who was guilty of it but anyone also 
who tempted another to commit it 
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was to be stoned to death, “‘because 
he would have withdrawn thee from 
the Lord thy God Who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of bondage.” (Deut. 13.10.) 
The faithful one in this case was not 
to spare or to have pity on brother, © 
son, daughter, wife or friend, but 
must deliver the guilty one to death 
by stoning. 

So, too, in His admirable wisdom, 
God, knowing the future and the 
abundant temporal blessings they 
were to enjoy by His gift, sounds 
a warning. “Take heed and beware 

, lest after thou hast eaten 
and art filled, hast built goodly 
houses, and dwelt i in them, and shalt 
have herds of oxen and flocks of 
sheep, and plenty of gold and of sil- 
ver, and of all things, thy heart be 
lifted up, and thou remember not 
the Lord thy God, Who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage: and was thy 
leader in the great and terrible wild- 
erness.” (Deut. 8, 11-15.) 


$s in their duties towards God 

they were to remember their 
former misery and their now happy 
deliverance, so also the same thoughts 
were to predominate in the fulfill- 
ment of their obligations toward 
their neighbor. On the duties that 
arise from justice, He admonishes 
them “Do not an unjust thing in 
judgment, in rule, in weight or in 
measures. Let the balance be just 
and the weights equal _ I 
am the Lord your God who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.” 
(Lev. 19, 35.36.) And again “Thou 
shalt not pervert the judgment of 
the stranger nor of the fatherless 
neither shalt thou take away the 
raiment of the widow for a pledge. 
Remember that thou wast a slave in 
Egypt and the Lord thy God de- 
livered thee from thence. Therefore, 
I command thee to do this thing. 
(Deut. 24, 17.18.) 

The obligations that arise from 
charity are urged upon them along 
with the same compelling motive. 
“When thou hast reaped the corn in 
they field, and hast forgot and left 
a sheaf, thou shalt not return to take 
it away: but thou shalt suffer the 
stranger, and the fatherless and the 
widow to take it away: that the Lord 
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thy God may bless thee in all the 


works of thy hands. If thou have 
gathered the fruit of thy olive trees, 
thou shalt not return to gather what- 
soever remaineth on the trees: but 
shalt leave it for the stranger, for 
the fatherless, and the widow. If 
thou make the vintage of thy vine- 
yard, thou shalt not gather the clus- 
ters that remain, but they shall be for 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow. Remember that thou also 
wast a bondsman in Egypt, and there- 
fore I command thee to do this 
thing.” (Deut. 24, 18-22.) 

Strangers in the land—already in- 
cluded in the above—were to be 
treated with special charity. The 
words of the Law on this matter 
make us see clearly the hypocrisy, the 
evil intention of the doctor of the 
Law who asked our Lord “Who is 
my neighbor?” If a stranger dwell 
in your land, and abide among you, 
do not upbraid him: but let him be 
among you as one of the same coun- 
try: and you shall love him as your- 
selves: for you were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.” (Lev. 19, 33-34.) 
Again “Do you, therefore, love 
strangers because you also were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
(Deut. 10, 19.) 

Even bought slaves came .under 
this law of charity. They were to 
be sent away empty-handed. “But 
thou shalt give him (the stranger) 
for his way out of thy flocks, and 
out of thy barnfloor, and thy wine- 
press, wherewith the Lord thy God 
shall bless thee. Remember that 
thou also wast a bondservant in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy 
God made thee free, and therefore 
I now command thee this.” (Deut. 
15, 14, 15.) 


i the study of the Law, then, 
—4~ the pious Jew was certain to 
find sufficient and powerful motives 
to observe it. Such meditations 
could not but kindle the fire of holy 
love, which would direct him and 
keep him in the way of peace and 
lead him to perfect understanding. 
Peace within and without is guarami- 
teed even to the most timid-in the 
face of overwhelming odds. “If 
thou say in thy heart, these nations 
are more than I, how shall I be able 
to destroy them? feat not, but re- 
member what the Lord thy God did 
to Pharao and to all the Egyptians, 
the exceeding great plagues, which 
thy eyes saw, and the signs and won- 
ders, and the strong hand, and the 
stretched-out arm, with which the 


Lord thy God brought thee out: so 


will he do to all people whom thou 
fearest.”” (Deut. 7. 17-19.) 

Even “if thou go out to war 
against thy enemies, and see horse- 
men and chariots, and the numbers 
of the enemy’s army greater than 
thine, thou shalt not fear them: be- 
cause the Lord thy God is with thee, 
Who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt. (Deut. 20.1.) So also de- 
vout meditations on the Law would 
raise the soul to higher regions of 
spiritual understanding and joyous 
contemplation. Who knew this bet- 
ter than holy David who gave utter- 
ance to it throughout his songs, es- 
pecially in the 118th, the longest 
of them all, containing 176 verses: 
“O how I have loved Thy Law, O 
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Lord! it is my meditation all the 
day Through Thy commandments, 
thou hast made ine wiser than my 
enemies: for it is ever with me. I 
have understood more than all my 
teachers because thy testimonies are 
my meditation. I have had under- 
standing above ancients: because I 
have sought Thy commandments. I 
have restrained my feet from every 
evil way: that I may keep thy words. 
I have not declined from thy judg- 
ments, because thou hast set me a 
law. How sweet are thy words to 
my palate! more than honey to my 
mouth. By thy commandments I 
have had understanding: therefore 
have I hated every way of iniquity.” 
(Ps. 118. 97-104.) 


o the devout soul meditating at 
the Foot of the Cross, intent 
on acquiring Divine Wisdom, the 
application of all this is not only ob- 
vious—it is confounding. If the 
Jews were to meditate on the Law 











and to observe with exactness its 
numerous prescriptions, through 
gratitude to the God who saved them 
by His words of Power, how much 
more attentive and exact the Chris- 
tian should be in all that pertains to 
the service of the God, who redeemed 
him through the agony of death! 


n® is the God-Man, not wield- 
ing power but suffering pain; 
not scattering plagues of destruction, 
but bearing our sins in His own Body 
on the Tree, that we, being dead to 
sin, should live to justice. (1 Peter 
2.24.) 


This motive for serving God ap- 
pears more powerful when we hear 
St. Paul speaking of the old Law. 
He calls it imperfect, powerless. It 
imparted only an elementary educa- 
tion in Divine Wisdom until the 
Great Teacher Himself came with 
the fullness of grace and truth. 
Jesus set aside the burdensome ob- 
servances of the old Law and be- 
came a surety of a better treatment. 
(Hebr. 7.) The Passion of Christ 
is not only a motive to study His 
new Law, but a source of grace to 
enable us to observe it. Holy medi- 
tation on Jesus Crucified will bring 
to the soul a profound understand- 
ing and a diligent observance of the 
great Commandment of the Law— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole 
strength. And these words which I 
command thee this day, shall be in 
thy heart: and thou shalt tell them 
to thy children, and thou shalt medi- 
tate upon them sitting in thy house, 
and walking on thy journey, sleep- 
ing and rising. And thou shalt bind 
them as a sign on thy hand, and they 
shall be and shall move between thy 
eyes. And thou shalt write them in 
the entry, and on the doors of thy 
house. (Deut. 6, 5-9.) 


And who does not see the force 
of St. Paul’s exhortation to live in 
brotherly love: “Let all bitterness, 
and anger, and indignation, and 
clamour, and blasphemy, be put 
away from you, with all malice. And 
be ye kind to one to another; merci- 
ful, forgiving one another, even as 
God hath forgiven you in Christ. 

“Ps Be ye therefore follow- 
ers of God, as most dear children; 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath delivered himself 
for us, an oblation and a sacrifice 
to God for an ordur of sweetness.” 
(Eph. 4.31: 5.1-2.) 


Stalin versus “Grotsky 


IN THE FIGHT FOR CONTROL OF RUSSIA 


E most important problem 

before the world today is 

the problem of Russia. By 

that I mean the problem, 
which confronts the Russian people 
themselves, of establishing in Mos- 
cow a reasonably liberal and demo- 
cratic Government having at heart 
the interests of all classes and not 
those of one class exclusively, and 
committed to no programme involv- 
ing the overthrow of all other Gov- 
ernments. 

The solution of this problem need 
not involve a restoration of the im- 
perial regime or even an overthrow 
of the present regime, if the present 
regime is strong enough and enlight- 
ened enough to take the necessary 
measures for its own reform. The 
abolition of the Ogpu, or Department 
of Secret ‘Police, the abolition of the 
Government monopoly in foreign 
trade, freedom of the Press, freedom 
to individual initiative in commerce 
and industry, complete freedom to 
the Church: these reforms alone 
would effect an extraordinary change 
for the better in Russia, a change 


like that produced in a man by the 
removal of a cancer which is drain- 
ing him of all his strength. A few 
good harvests, after that, and Russia 


would be herself again. And the 
recovery would affect not only Rus- 
sia, it would affect all Christianity, 
and all the world. 

It is possible, of course, that 
Stalin’s Dictatorship could not exist 
for a day without the support of the 
Ogpu, in which case that Dictatorship 
would disappear and be replaced by 
a better Government, as Russia could 
not possibly have a worse Govern- 
ment. 

It is important, therefore, for us 
to follow not only the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Government, but also its 
internal policy; hence the necessity 
for examining closely the split which 
took place last December in the ranks 
of the Bolshevist party. 

This split was entirely due to per- 
sonal antipathies between Stalin and 
Trotsky and only took on the garb 
of a doctrinal struggle subsequently. 
I shall go into the personal character 
of these two men later; here I shall 
confine myself to saying that they 
were as far apart as the Poles and 
could never work together. 


By Francis McCuLiacH 


Lenin, who was a good judge of 
character, left to his party, when he 
was dying, a “testament,” as it is 
called, in which, strangely enough, 
he foretold the conflict between Trot- 
sky and Stalin and the dangers to 
the party which would result from it. 
He said Stalin was “too rough” -and 
wanted to have him removed from 
his position as General Secretary of 
the Party, as otherwise a quarrel be- 
tween him and Trotsky was certain. 


° soon as Lenin died the first 
skirmish between Trotsky and 
Stalin took place and resulted in 
favor of Stalin, partly because Trot- 
sky underrated his opponent, partly 
because his health was ‘bad, and he 
had to leave Moscow to recuperate, 
and partly because, in the excess of 
his vanity, he disdained to intrigue 
or to attract sympathizers to his side, 
with the result that on that occasion 
Zinoviev and Kamenev were against 
him and with his opponent. Trotsky 
held, it is true, a master card—he was 
head of the Red Army—and, as he 
was extremely popular with the sol- 
diers, he would, in my opinion, have 
been obeyed even if he had ordered 
them to arrest Stalin, then an un- 
important man occupying an unim- 
portant post, for the post of General 
Secretary was unimportant till Stalin 
made it important. 

Trotsky’s failure to do so could 
not have been the result of fear for 
his own safety or of any difficulty 
about coming to a decision, for he is 
quick to act and is personally fear- 
less. His failure must, therefore, have 
been due to illness or to a suspicion 
that once he appealed to the army 
the control of the army would 
eventally pass from his hands to those 
of some professional soldier, perhaps 
to those of men like General Kamenev 
or General Lebedev, who are Chris- 
tians and who were formerly officers 
of the Tsar. After all, ninety per 
cent. of the soldiers are Christians, 
and, in the event of an armed strug- 
gle among the Bolsheviks themselves, 
there was a probability of a military 
coup d’etat being engineered by the 
Whites. 

Had Trotsky himself not been of 
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the Jewish race and not been accus- 
tomed in early life to think in terms 
of barricades and not in terms of 
battalions, he might have placed him- 
self at the head of his troops, like 
General Bonaparte, and cleared all 
the unfriendly Commissars out of the’ 
Kremlin. But the inferiority com- 
plex is hard to eradicate, and this 
moment of crisis found Trotsky dom- 
inated by early memories of the 
Ghetto and of hole-and-corner con- 
spiracies therein, not by the later 
memories of the victorious Red 
Army. 

Having won the victory and driven 
Trotsky from the War Office, Stalin 
boldly grappled with an opponent 
who, though dead, was far more 
serious than Trotsky. He read in the 
Politbureau the testament in which 
Lenin spoke of him as being “too 
rough” and advised his removal from 
the Secretaryship; and then offered 
to resign. But his offer was refused, 
so that he remained, and soon after- 
wards got rid of Zinoviev and Ka- 
menev, his two principal allies, whom 
he must have had very good reason 
for distrusting. These two after- 
wards joined Trotsky, who could 
probably have got them at an earlier 
period, had it not been for his own 
tactlessness and pride. He had writ- 
ten a book in which he showed that 
when, in the beginning of November, 
1917, Lenin had decided on the revo- 
lution, Zinoviev, Kamenev and other 
important leaders had taken fright 
and deserted him. In writing this 
book, and then remaining quiescent, 
with folded arms, Trotsky again 
showed ill-judgment ; he showed that 
he was a literary man first and a con- 
spirator afterwards. Had Napoleon 
written a peevish book after his re- 
turn from Egypt and then waited in 
the expectation that all the military 
and political chiefs would rally 
round him, the Directory would 
eventually have deprived him of his 
military rank and there would have 
been no Empire. 


ETURNING to Moscow in 1926, 

Trotsky began to work seriously 
against Stalin, but made many mis- 
takes. In the summer of 1926, for 
example, he and some of his friends 
in the Opposition held a secret meet- 
ing in the woods beyond the Sparrow 
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Hills, posted sentinels, had pass- 
words and made other arrangements 
generally made by conspirators who 
wish to overthrow a Government. 
All this was so extraordinarily fool- 
ish that it must have lost Trotsky 
the support of such Commissars as 
really mattered. He was a man who, 
having vacated a position in which 
he would fight with all the army on 
his side, prepares to fight in a position 
where he will have all the army 
against him, for the troops that were 
friendly to him had been sent away, 
an enemy of his had been placed in 
charge of the War Office, and all the 
Generals and officers who had been 
friendly to him had been dismissed. 
Moreover, he proved to be a bad con- 
spirator, for Stalin’s spies were soon 
able to inform their master that the 
Opposition had provided itself with 
ciphers, with secret printing presses 
and with all the usual paraphernalia 
of an illegal party preparing a revo- 
lution. 


re this time Stalin had the 
upper hand, for most Com- 
missars felt that the Government of 
the country would be safer with a 
man of his cunning than with a sim- 
ple-minded person like Trotsky. 
Probably many of them have still a 
greater personal regard for Trotsky 
than they have for Stalin, but it must 
always be borne in mind that they 
are morbidly afraid of a counter- 
revolution, since a counter-revolution 


would mean that all of them would 
be shot. And a counter-revolution 
would be far more likely under the 


candid, careless, romantic Trotsky 
than under the hard, narrow and 
suspicious Stalin. 

Nevertheless, Stalin acted with 
circumspection, for the power of 
Trotsky’s name was great. He began 
scattering the conspirators by giving 
them appointment in widely sundered 
parts of the republic. Smilga was 
given an important post in Siberia 
and his departure was turned into a 
demonstration by the Trotsky group, 
the Yaroslav station, from which he 
left, being ornamented with pictures 


of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
This “battle of the posters” placed 
Trotsky rather in the position of a 


street urchin yelling at a policeman. 
But the policeman was not a Tsarist 
policeman ; he was all that intervened 
between the Commissars and death. 
Stalin was coming to be regarded 
more and more as the shield of the 
Soviet. 

Meanwhile Trotsky devoted himself 


to winning small triumphs which 
only alarmed the Commissars. He 
succeeded in rallying to his side many 
Communist malcontents, who blamed 
Stalin for the failures both at home 
and abroad which marked the year 
1927—abroad, the failure in China 
and the expulsion of the Bolshevik 
mission from London; at home, the 
increased unemployment, the discon- 
tent among the industrial workers 
and the bad economic conditions. 
But the Opposition was too hetero- 
genous to inspire respect. It con- 
sisted of at least five dissentient 
groups, bound together by only two 
ties, namely, a personal dislike for 
Stalin and a common discontent with 
the policy of the party under Stalin’s 
dictatorship. The opinions of these 
groups ranged from Ossovsky on the 
extreme Right, a complete defeatist 
who wanted the Communist party to 
abandon its sacred mission, to the 
wild creatures on the extreme Left 
who would be prepared to scrap all 
other interests for that of world 
revolution. In the minds of the 
Commissars there was a horrible sus- 
picion that even the Whites had 

their agents in Trotsky’s variegated 
host, of course without Trotsky’s 

knowledge. Stalin was able to show 
the Commissars that he himself had 
his spies there, and that those spies 
had been able to get hold of ciphers 
and of the most confidential informa- 
tion, so that there was nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that 
Kerensky and even the Grand Duke 

Nicholas had their spies there, too. 
Trotsky was, therefore, a bad con- 

spirator, and a bad conspirator cannot 

be a good Bolshevik. 

On the other hand, it is now felt 
that in his dealings with Trotsky, 
Stalin has been too good a conspira- 
tor, and even good Communists like 
Lenin’s relatives wonder if, after all, 
Trotsky had-anything to do personally 
with the ciphers and the secret print- 
ing presses and the other parapher- 
nalia of mystery, which may have 
all been the property of injudicious 
followers. . 

It seems clear, however, that 
Trotsky was animated by personal 
motives only, and that, if he suc- 
ceeded to Stalin’s place, he would be 
compelled to follow Stalin’s policy. 
Lacking the skill to invent a good, 
rousing warcry which gave the im- 
pression of idealism, unselfishness 
and acute national danger, he spon- 
sored half a dozen contradictory war- 
cries, all of them negative in char- 
acter and mere criticisms of the Gen- 


eral Secretary. He agitated for a re- 
turn to pure Leninism. He de- 
nounced certain concessions made to 
rich peasants. He accused the Party 
leaders of neglecting the interests of 
the industrial workers, and of also 
neglecting to bring about a world 
revolution. All these were insuffi- 
cient reasons for such an extremely 
dangerous operation as an armed 


conflict inside the Bolshevist Party - 


itself; and it is a striking proof of 
Trotsky’s personal charm and Sta- 
lin’s personal repulsiveness that 
many prominent Commissars took 
Trotsky’s side. 

The duel ended in the victory of 
Stalin. The Central Control Com- 
mittee, the chief Party organ after 
the Politbureau or Executive of the 
Central Committee, met in Moscow 
in the second week of November and 
decided to expel from the Party 
Trotsky and Zinoviev and to degrade 
Rakovsky, Kamenev, Smilga and 
other prominent men. The Party 
Conference which met in the Kremlin 
on December 2 expelled on Decem- 
ber 18 no less than 98 Opposition 
leaders, including Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,. Krestinsky, Kursky and 
Rakovsky. Trotsky had been Min- 
ister of War. Zinoviev had been 
chief Commissar of Leningrad. 
Kamenev had been chief Commissar 
of Moscow, Rakovsky had been in 
charge of Kiev, Krestinsky had been 
Commissar of Finance and Kursky 
of Justice. The expulsion of all these 
men from the party was, therefore, 
an event of the first magnitude, the 
most important event which has taken 
place in Russia since 1917. 

Trotsky was exiled to Vierny, in 
Turkestan, but that he is still a force 
to be reckoned with is proved by the 
violence with which, on April 3 last, 
the Soviet Government denied “‘vehe- 
mently” a rumor of his assassination 
which had been published that day in 
Paris. 


Gyurs triumph has been too 
complete and has produced a 
reaction of sympathy in Trotsky’s 
favor; and I would not be surprised 
to learn that in a few months Trotsky 
will be invited to return to Moscow. 
But nothing will ever undo the dam- 
age that has been caused to the 
Soviet by this split. 

Ass I have already pointed out, 
there is every reason to believe that 
had the Opposition won, they would 
have followed precisely the same line 
as has been taken by Stalin and his 
gang. The group in power has to 
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govern the country and subordinate 
everything to that object; and it is 
now clear that Stalin is stealing the 
Opposition’s thunder all along the 
line. Speaking at the 15th Com- 
munist Congress on the subject of 
agriculture, Stalin attributed its slow 
progress to the fact that it was not 
nationalized. “Our only hope,” he 
says, “is in the Communist form of 
culture on the land.” Judging from 
these words, the General Secretary 
will probably behave towards the 
rich peasants as the Soviet Govern- 
ment of 1923 behaved towards the 
shopkeepers who had made a little 
money under Nep—he will use them 
as a milch cow and squeeze as much 
money out of them as he can; he will 
never allow them to develop into 
small proprietors. Even now he is 
squeezing the Kulaki, or rich peas- 
ants, as hard as Trotsky would have 
done, had he been victorious. In fact, 
Trotsky would in that case have been 
less of an extremist than he makes 
himself out to be, and Stalin is actu- 
ally more of an extremist than his 
attacks on the Opposition would in- 
dicate, so that the policy now being 
followed by Stalin is the policy which 
Trotsky would follow were he in 
Stalin’s place. 


OME readers may be inclined 
to ask if both of these men 
are not, therefore, moderate; the an- 
swer is that they are not, for if they 


kept any more to the Left they would. 


fall over the precipice, and it is of 
themselves they are thinking, not of 
Russia. Both of them are still Bol- 
sheviks, anxious to make Russia as 
Communist as possible, and at the 
same time extremely anxious to 
weaken other nations by encouraging 
every internal movement of disrup- 
tion and sedition which threatens 
their existence. 

I happened to see and hear Stalin 
on the occasion of the Communist 
Congress held in Moscow in 1923; 
and I shall give my impressions of 
him for what they are worth, after 
first warning the reader against ac- 
cepting my slight sketch as a com- 
plete picture. He was young look- 
ing, thoroughly self-possessed, hard, 
without the slightest trace of ner- 
vousness, but undistinguished and 
ordinary in every way. He then oc- 
cupied the unimportant post of Com- 
missar for the Smaller Nationalities ; 
that is, the Caucasians, Tartars, Kir- 
ghiz, Buriats, etc., and he read a 
report about them. Now, that report 
was one of the most wearisome pro- 
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ductions that I ever listened to in all 
my life. It was long, involved, 
deadly dull, full of statistics. It was 
not lighted by a single spark of 
genius or of humor, or even of that 
unusual penetration that must occur 
in any long literary effort of a re- 
markable man. Most of the audience 
found it hard to keep awake, and I 
was reminded of the French revolu- 
tionist who came to kill Robespierre 
at a public meeting, but who fell 
asleep and thus lost his chance, owing 
to interminable and soporific verbosity 
of that orator. Judging by this re- 
port and by Stalin’s subsequent 
achievements, I should say that he is 
a very ordinary man with talent for 
intrigue developed to an abnormal 
extent. 


Cy" men are everywhere. Even 
in the big newspaper offices of 
London and New York there are 
sometimes journalists, known to their 
colleagues as “office politicians,” men 
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without a talent as writers but able 
to obtain high administrative posts 
and even directorships by staying in 
the head office and keeping their 
weather-eye open. 


* * * * * 


Not, it seems to me, that Stalin 
is just this kind of office politician. 
He easily got the better of Trotsky, 
who is really a literary man, with all © 
the shortcomings and all the gifts of 
such a type—vain, brilliant, careless 
about intrigue for his own advance- 
ment and equally careless about in- 
trigues directed against him. Trot- 
sky is a far better writer and orator 
than Stalin, but he probably over- 
rated himself and underrated Stalin, 
with the result that the latter grad- 
ually introduced Caucasians into key 
positions in all the Government of- 
fices in Moscow, and even into the 
Ogpu. When things had reached 
that stage Trotsky was as helpless 
as Napoleon after Waterloo. 


cA “Wayside “Ghanksgiving 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry 


= B FARE along a homeland road 
In harvest-time, and I would sing 

For all the treasure here bestowed 
My inadequate song of thanksgiving . . . 


Thanks to the men who sowed, who reap 


Of their own soil and cherish it: 
Folk who endure, and bravely keep 
The ancient lamps of beauty lit. 
Thanks to the woman at the door 


Who seems to waft a blessing out 


On all the good and homely store 
Which love hath builded round about. 


Thanks for the burgeoned stocks that stand, 
Statues of pale gold, line and line, 
In green aisles of the valley-land 


Where sunlit homes like temples shine. 


Thanks for the sun whose dying fires 
Fill all the west with lovely embers, 

While my heart makes to secret lyres 
Its threnody of dead Septembers . 


O PRAISE the road, and bless the field 
Whose bounty thus the mind uplifts— 

And singing Autumn’s plenteous yield, 
Sing but to the Giver of all gifts 


“Mother” “Veronica 


A POLISH PEASANT IN PETROGRAD IN 1921 


ou called her so and you 

thought her so, too, the very 

first time you met her. 

hls There was a cutting, 
biting blizzard rushing from the sea; 
ice, rather than snow, covered the 
narrow, ill-paved sidewalk. Your 
badly-fitting boots slid and slithered. 
You had forgotten your stick and 
you were so far from what indifferent 
home you then had. There were 
some railings near you, but a book 
satchel and a food bag made clutch- 
ing more than merely uncomforable. 
The middle of the road seemed less 
slippery, but you could not venture 
into the deep snow with those 
wretched boots of yours and you tried 
with what little valor you had to 
keep on struggling along the side- 
walk. 

Then the thing happened. So 
quickly and suddenly at first you did 
not know it had happened at all. 
Your book satchel flew to one side, 
the food bag clattered out its meagre 
contents somewhere far, far away 
from you who lay on your back, 
dumbly wondering why the falling 
snow should have suddenly turned 
green and red. This for a moment 
only. . . . Then you tried to lift 
yourself up and knew your right arm 
quarreled bitterly with any movement 
you tried to make. You forgot your 
twenty odd years and you cried and 
shut your eyes. 

“A blizzard coming and the snow- 
drift getting deeper and deeper. 
; Few people passed down this 
street,” ran your disjointed thoughts. 

Then you heard soft, quick pat- 
tering steps behind you and you could 
not even turn your head. You knew 
someone was collecting your scat- 
tered belongings, bringing them close 
to you, groping for your hand. 

“Suppose I help you get up?” whis- 
pered a gentle, cooing voice. 

An arm slid around your shoul- 
ders, another encircled your waist. 
Up you went, swaying a little, be- 
cause that right arm would ache so 
stupidly. You made a step and 
swayed again and muttered a silly 
remark. 

“Thanks—I—I think I'll be—all— 
right x 

But the unknown one’s arm would 
not release their hold on you. 

“T think so, too,” replied the gentle 
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voice, “if you lean hard on me and 
come along to my place.” 

Then you tried to be aware of the 
stranger. You looked down on her— 
she was so much smaller than you— 
and saw a tiny figure, wrapped up in 
shawls to utter shapelessness. The 
gentle voice suggested an equally 
gentle face—though you could see 
none of it—and that stubborn arm 
silenced any arguments which might 
otherwise have come to your lips. 

“Thanks,” you muttered again, and 
ceased to have a will of your own. 

She piloted you slowly and steadily. 
It seemed no great distance from her 
home. There was a very slippery 
corner to turn, when you clenched 
your teeth, while her strong arms lay 
round you with even greater reassur- 
ance. Then came a blessed halt be- 
fore a tiny door somewhere . . . 
and a few steps. Unexpected light 
and warmth of the room made you 
sway again. 

“Now, then, I will take off your 
coat. Gently, gently a 

: 2. @¢ 0 
HAT arm proved a lengthy busi- 
ness, but you must not grudge 
this too much, because it gave you 
Mother Veronica so entirely for more 
than a fortnight. 

Just shut your eyes for a moment! 
Can’t you see her—moving about 
that extraordinarily tidy room, she so 
small of stature and big in her dig- 
nity, silver hair struggling from 
under a clean white handkerchief, 
brown eyes beaming kindness behind 
their cheaply rimmed spectacles. 
“a ‘There were two dear little 
dimples on her soft line-furrowed 
cheeks. How you loved those dim- 
ples. . . . The plain black serge 
dress she wore must have been made 
long before teh Revolution, yet it 
never looked either shabby or untidy. 
A little white rosary dangled out of 
her apron pocket. She used to lend 
you that rosary so often. 

Her days were busy, though she 
never let a specially crowded hour 
make you suffer from any neglect. 
She would rise and shuffle down the 
stairs every morning and go down 
the snowdrifty street to the little 
chapel you knew about, too. She 
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would come back, her quiet eyes 
holding in them some _ renewed 
strength to face the day’s battles. 
Then the plain breakfast, which 
needed little cooking, would be put 
before you and Mother Veronica 
began fixing the room in order and 
started to get ready for her day’s 
round. 


sy’ impersonal was she! Never a 
question of you, never a de- 
tail about herself. And this utterly 
natural reticence put a seal on what- 
ever curiosity you did feel. Of 
course you did feel a lot! People of 
common mettle did not go out of 
their way stretching helping hands 
to stranded strangers in that cold, 
friendless Petrograd of ’21. 

Revolution had brought about an 
almost vicarious heart-hardening. It 
was bad enough to hobble along on 
one’s own way without looking at 
others. But Mother Veronica’s life 
seemed to have flown on regardless 
of the Revolution. Even on those 
not infrequent days when the meagre 
bread rations would be summarily 
cut short her lips gave vent to no 
bitterness and her eyes lost none of 
their sunlit kindness. 

More than a fortnight you spent in 


-her poor, tidy room. You ate her 


bread with misgivings, because you 
knew of the terrible bread shortage. 
What question could there be about 
any generous sharing? You tried to 
make Mother Veronica see it before 
you left. You had little to give, but 
would she take some of it? You 
tried to press upon her the not un- 
important fact that you were a stu- 
dent with some extra rations of your 
own. But she would not listen. 

“What is the use of giving when 
you have a chance of getting it 
back?” she ased whimsically. “I 
have cousins in the country who send 
me more than enough. God bless 
you! You were welcome to it all!” 

And so you left her, paying your 
debt by nothing more than rather 
inadequately worded thanks. 

“You will come and see me?” she 
said genially. “So long as I have a 
crust and a roof you are welcome to 
both—not that either is fit for you, 
seeing I am but an humble peasant!” 

Of course you talked about her at 
the University and you found that 
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there were some who knew more of 
her than you did. Mother Veronica 
did not advertise herself, but in a 
city where any news was rare and 
papers were not, where the sameness 
of life all but palled on one’s mind, 
this extraordinarily patterned indi- 
vidual could not very well escape 
recognition and amazement. 


HEY told how she spent her 

days, tramping in the hospitals 
with their crowds of the forgotten 
sick ; how parcels would come to her 
from the country, huge parcels of 
meat and butter and bread and eggs; 
and how these lasted no time, disap- 
pearing into numberless wards; how 
Mother Veronica, a Polish peasant, 
had refused to benefit by her nation- 
ality and remained in Petrograd. 

“Just what for?” you wondered. 

They shrugged their shoulders. 
“She says there’s more work for her 
here than over the border.” 

Work? Mother Veronica was born 
before the Polish Rebellion of the 
early 60s. 

You had talked so eagerly about 
repaying your debt to her some time, 
and she smiled and you paid it back, 
and you needed her forgiveness for 
that ravaging, hurting payment. 

There was a girl you knew in your 
Seminar. You shrank from her al- 
most involuntarily. Everybody did. 
Tall and lanky, with untidy hair, 
sorely neglected nails and a wild fire 
in her black eyes, Nina was an ill- 
bred atheist, talked about it at great 
length and laughed at those amongst 
you who did not share her own credal 
arrogance. You wished sometimes 
you could hate her. You well nigh 
did—once. 

She asked to come and see you 
one evening. You wanted to say you 
were busy, but you remembered 
Mother Veronica in time. Even so, 
your consent was not accompanied 
by any graciousness. 

Nina brought her “Male” and 
wanted your help about an intricate 
chapter. You little loved archeology 
and helping Nina was an even less 
alluring task, but the girl’s usual 
wildness seemed rather sobered this 
evening, and, prompted by you knew 
not what impulse, you asked her a 
sympathetic question. You must ad- 
mit you asked it gruffly enough. 

“What’s that to do with you?” she 
flashed back. “You’re helping me 
with this beastly archeology and I'll 
help you with your Greek, if you 
like. But leave me alone with my 
troubles. They’re not your concern.” 
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You made no reply, though you 
felt angry. After all, you tried to 
remember you could not expect any- 
thing else from a girl who bragged 
about “being free of all peurile su- 
perstitions.” 

But towards the end of that rather 
strained evening Nina said suddenly : 

“Here goes! I don’t mind telling 
you. Fact is—I’m in an awful 
trouble.” 

You tried to look as sympathetic 
as you could. 

“All my people are in ‘Poland,” she 
jerked out. “You didn’t know I was 
a Pole, did you? And they’ve been 
trying to get me out for months. 
Nearly got it done when, fool that 
I am, I lost all the papers. And now 
it’s got to begin all over again; prob- 
ably it will take months and months. 
My folks have written to say they 
couldn’t possibly go on sending me 
food and money, and I’ve no idea 
how I am going to hold out. Nice 
mess, isn’t it?’ She laughed bitterly. 

You thought hard for a moment. 

“But don’t you know any decent 
Poles here in Petrograd who would 
vouch for you? It might be ar- 
ranged.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Don’t know a soul! And any- 
how—there’s no one left except those 
priests, and I don’t want to have 
anything to do with them, thank 
you!” She flung back her head de- 
fiantly. 

Something hot and angry rushed 
to your lips at those words. But 
again you remembered Mother Ve- 
ronica and leashed your quick anger 
in time, and the idea came to you. 

“If I sent this girl to Mother 
Veronica,” you thought rapidly, “she 
might see a way through and, who 
knows, might have some influence 
over the girl. Why not try it?” 

But you said nothing to Nina, and, 
having murmured some perfunctory 
words of very forced sympathy, 
turned your mind back to the Ro- 
manesque architecture. 

And the next day you went to 
Mother Veronica and laid the case 
before her. 

“She is a queer and wild girl, 
Mother,” you concluded, “and may 
God forgive her all those blasphe- 
mies—but, who knows, if she were 
to get help from such as you 44 

Mother Veronica smiled her usual 
quiet smile. 

“By all means—let her come here. 
I think I know people who might 
help. Why, indeed, should she wait 
all these months ?” 
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You told Nina nothing about 
Mother Veronica. Somehow you 
felt you couldn’t discuss the latter 
with a girl who held nothing sacred. 
You simply gave her the address and 
you never saw her again. She stopped 
coming to the Seminar and you won- 
dered vaguely till someone told you 
that she’d gone to Poland. 

“Ah!” you nodded knowingly. 

“Someone or other sent her to — 
Mother Veronica, who straightened 
the thing out. She didn’t have to 
wait a bit. But, I say, what a dread- 
ful thing she was!” 

“Quite.” You admitted, thinking 
that Nina might have had the de- 
cency to let you know about the re- 
sult, but your colleague went on 
heatedly : 

“Heard about it? Of course, 
Mother Veronica would never 
breathe a word to anyone, but all 
the same it did come out and we 
think the girl ought to have been 
brought back to get her deserts.” 

“What did she do?” A clammy 
indefinite fear crept into your heart. 

“Didn’t you hear? Ah—you know 
those parcels Mother Veronica used 
to get from the country?” 

You nodded dumbly. 

“Well, you know one’s not sup- 
posed to receive more than two, but 
Mother used to get plenty—never 
for herself, of course. There were 
all those hospitals and somehow she 
never got into trouble.” 

You guessed the end. 

“And that girl went and gave her 
away ?” 

Your friend nodded. 

“Yes, just before she left. Poor 
Mother was awfully worried. They 
told her they’d confiscate any surplus 
parcels from now. Think only 
what it means to her with all those 
hungering sick of hers!” 


Cyc had another lecture that after- 
noon, but you decided to cut 
it. You ran across the bridge on 


regret-winged feet. You felt that 
you could not live a day longer 
without asking Mother Veronica’s 
forgiveness. That was the way you 
repaid your debt. 

“Oh, Mother,” you cried when 
you came in, “I’m more than sorry. 
I should have known better than to 
send her to you. Are you ever go- 
ing to forgive me?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive, you 
silly,” she smiled. “I am sorry for 
the girl—that’s all—she will have a 
bad time remembering it later on. 
An ugly deed mars life so much. As 
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to my sick,” her old face lit up, “I 
still have a few friends left and they 
promised to see to it that something 
more than two parcels a month 
comes through. Don’t you worry 
any more. It is really quite all 
right.” 

And then you fumbled for words 
which came with such difficulty: 

“But Nina—do you think you’ve 
forgiven her?” 

“Forgiven her?” she echoed. “My 
dear, can one be angry with an un- 
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happy girl who has turned her back 
on the Faith? Why—she walks 
along such dark ways! Can one do 
anything but be sorry for her?” 
. 7s. & 

aly later a Polish stamped 

etter came to Mother Veronica. 
Nina wrote — disjointedly — awk- 
wardly — piteously. Something had 
happened—she was not very explicit 
about it—and she came back and 
begged “Mother” to forgive her that 
ugly treachery. 
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“Gracious,” exclaimed -Mother 
Veronica, folding away the letter, 
“begging me to forgive her? I did 
it at once,“ her eyes twinkled. “And 
who knows, perhaps it was remem- 
bering what she did that brought her 
back?” 

Dear Mother Veronica! Goldenly, 
beautifully, gleam one’s memories of 
her across that very drab and very 
darkened vista of one’s life in the 
cold, bleak days of Petrograd after 
the Revolution. 


cA. Note on the Mass 


HE Benedictine Fathers of 
Louvain, Belgium, pub- 
lished a periodical entitled 
Questions Liturgiques et 
Paroissiales. In the August (1927) 
issue Dom P. De Vooght discusses, 
in an article of thirty pages, recent 
studies of the theology of the Mass. 
He ends by stating that at least one 
theological conclusion from such 
studies should be regarded as defi- 
nitely established. The following is 
a translation of his concluding para- 
graphs: 
“For us as practical liturgists there 
is no room for doubt that. we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the theologians 
for results attained in recent years. 


As a rule, one greatly dislikes sterile - 


disputes. ‘To those priests who are 
continually engaged in the work of 
the ministry and have little time for 
study it is often painful to find them- 
selves drawn this way and that way 
by conflicting theological opinions 
and unable to decide between them. 

“The foregoing review shows us 
that such is no longer the case in 
regard to the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
No longer can succeeding manuals 
of theology bring us new opinions 
to become the object of successful 
assaults. ; 

“There remain questions of detail 
to discuss. We have referred to 
them in this article. On essential 
points agreement has been reached 
or is well on the way. 

“Tt'may be said that no one, now, 
tries to find in each Mass something 
which reduces Our Lord to a state 
of victim. There was a time when 
the supposed problem was to find an 
immiolation in the Mass. This root 
of confusion has disappeared. The 
verdict of Pére de la Taille will not 
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change. Such a problem does not 
exist. Let us hope that the writers 
of seminary text-books will soon 
have the courage to omit all refer- 
ence to this so-called problem. 

“It is a real pleasure to find that 
the recent authors, though differing 
widely on other points, meet in re- 
markable unanimity on this. Pére 
de la Taille has given an imposing 
list of adherents. The names of 
those who have been pioneers in this 
theological research are Father 
Kramp, Bishop MacDonald, Father 
de la Taille, Monsignor Bernardi and 
Rev. M. Lepin. More recently the 
eminent professor of dogmatic the- 
ology in the University of Lou- 
vain, Canon Bittremieux, announced 
his support of the same thesis. It 
may therefore be taken as proved 
that there is no actual immolation in 
the Mass.” 

In the course of his article Pére 
De Vooght makes it clear that he is 
not referring to the symbolic immo- 
lation in the separate consecration of 
the bread and the wine. He is in- 
tent on the question: What is it that 
makes the Mass a sacrifice? And 
his first conclusion is that the Last 
Supper was the priestly offering of 
the Passion and the Cross of Cal- 
vary, and that, therefore, the Supper 
and the immolation which followed 
constitute together the Sacrifice of 
Redemption. 

His second finding is that what is 
essential in a sacrifice is not a pres- 
ent immolation, but the offering up 
of an immolated Victim actually 
present on the altar, a Victim sacri- 


ficially immolated in the past, in this 
case on the Cross. 

In 1898, the Catholic Bishops 
of England replied to the Anglican 
Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York on the question of the validity 
of Anglican Orders. In this reply 
they state: 

“The Mass is a true sacrifice, be- 
cause it has all the essentials of a’ 
true sacrifice: its Priest, Jesus 
Christ using the ministry of an 
earthly representative; its Victim, 
Jesus Christ, truly present under the 
appearance of bread and wine; its 
sacrificial offering, the mystic rite 
of consecration. And it commem- 
orates the Sacrifice of the Cross, be- 
cause, whilst its Priest is the Priest 
of Calvary, its Victim, the Victim 
of Calvary, and its mode of offering 
a mystic representation of the blood- 
shedding of Calvary, the end also 
for which it is offered is to carry on 
the work of Calvary by pleading for 
the application of the merits consum- 
mated on the Cross to the souls of 
men. 

“Such being the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, its essential de- 
pendence on the doctrine of the Real 
Presence is manifest. For, if there 
were no power in the words of con- 
secration to make the true Body and 
Blood of -Christ really and objec- 
tively present on the altar, we should 
not have on our altars the Victim of 
Calvary, and without its Victim the 
Sacrifice could not subsist.” 


om Paut De Voocnt could well 

have placed the Bishops of 
England in his list of pioneers. They 
ignored completely the theories of 
theologians and adhered to the tra- 
dition of the Church. 
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DEATHS OF LUTHER AND CALVIN 


How did Martin Luther and John Calvin die?—D. W., 
Co_umBus, O. 


The deaths of these two reformers furnish little ground 
for either admiration or consolation. 

Luther’s death, which occurred on February 18, 1546, was 
in keeping with the life he had habitually led since he 
turned reformer. One of his warmest admirers, Secken- 
dorf, admits that “he used food and drink joyfully, and in- 
dulged in jokes” even on the eve of his death. His animal 
appetites, which, after he abandoned the Catholic Church, 
he never restrained, were strong in him up to the last hour. 
His last words contained a refusal to retract his errors, 
and a declaration that he wished to die as he had lived. 
“I am ready to die,” he said, “whenever it shall please 
God my Savior; but I would wish to live till Pentecost, 
that I might stigmatize before the whole world this Roman 
beast, whom they call the Pope, and with him his king- 
dom.” His pains were very acute. One day he said to 
his nurse: “I wish there was a Turk here to kill me.” 
Amid great suffering he prays: “My sins, death, the 
devil—give me no rest! What other consolation have I but 
Thy grace, O God! Ah! let it not abandon the most miser- 
able of men, the greatest of sinners!” He frequently talked 
about the devil—his usual hobby: “My dear friends, we 
cannot die till we have caught hold of Lucifer by the tail. 
I saw his back yesterday from the castle turrets.” 

The circumstances surrounding the death of Calvin were 
hidden and mysterious. He breathed his last on May 27, 
1564, after a night of horrible agony. He died at eight 
in the morning and was buried at two the same day. Many 
rumors spread through Geneva about the manner of his 
death. It was claimed that his body was hastily buried 
because it bore traces of a desperate struggle and of a 
premature decomposition. A young man, who succeeded 
in penetrating the death chamber of Calvin, testified: “Cal- 
vin, ending his life in despair, died of a most shameful and 
disgusting disease, which God has threatened to rebellious 
and accursed reprobates, having been first tortured in the 
most excruciating manner, and consumed, to which fact I 
can testify most certainly, for I, being present, saw with 
these eyes his most sad and tragical death.” These facts, 
and the documents from which they are taken, may be 
found in full in “The History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion,” by Martin J. Spaulding, D.D. Published by 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore, Md. Pages 99 and 391. 


NECKING AND KISSING 


(1) Is necking sinful? So many of my girl friends in- 
dulge in necking parties. Is it wrong to do it, even though 
it may mean nothing to you? I find it difficult to see how 
it could be sinful, but I am anxious to know the truth. 
(2) And is kissing a boy awfully wrong, provided you de 
it only once in a while?—N. N. 


(1) The meaning of necking is somewhat obscure to us. 
But we suppose that it means intimacies of a sensual na- 
ture between male and female. Understood in this sense, 
we must emphatically say that necking is forbidden. Na- 
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ture had ordained that such pleasures be reserved to the 
married state. The obligation to observe chastity entails 
the avoiding of dangers. Necking is exceedingly danger- 
ous, and cannot be allowed for any reason whatever. If 
one is bound to avoid destruction, he must obey the danger 
signals. Besides, a girl cheapens herself by making herself 
common. 

(2) Kissing between the sexes follows the same rule. 
To show friendship it is legitimate, though it is commonly 
employed by the best people only in favor of relatives and 
very close friends. In these matters a girl must remember 
that maidenly modesty is her greatest natural charm. 
Though a reserved girl may be dubbed “old fashioned” and 
passe, she should not be cast down; for though she will be 
shunned by lounge-lizards and cake-eaters, she will attract 
the noble-minded young man who is looking for a treasure 
and not a trinket, a real diamond and not an imitation. 


AGE OF THE WORLD: COMMUNION: THE FALL 


(1) Does the Catholic Church permit us to believe that 
man and earth have been in existence more than ten 
thousand years? (2) Before the Council of the Lateran in 
1216, A. D., which prescribed yearly Communion on all the 
faithful, could those who did not receive once a year have 
been saved? (3) Was God surprised when Adam yielded 
to the temptation of Satan, or did He foresee the outcome 
before making the test? A friend contends that God did 
not know beforehand, because if He knew the result in 
advance Adam would have been helpless to do differently. 
In other words, if Adam resisted it would have been con- 
trary to God’s foreknowledge.—M. J. W., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


(1) Catholics are free in this matter to hold any opinion 
which seems probable, provided they believe as a revealed 
truth that the earth was created from nothing, in time, and 
by God. 

(2) Salvation depends upon the presence of sanctifying 
grace in the soul at the moment of death. A person who 
has led a wicked life and broken laws of God and the 
Church, if he sincerely repents will recover sanctifying grace 
and obtain salvation. The ecclesiastical precept in re- 
gard to the reception of Holy Communion prior to the de- 
cree of the Lateran Council was not uniform in all places. 
That is why the Council wished to procure uniformity of 
practice by prescribing that all the faithful having reached 
the age of discretion should receive the Holy Eucharist at 
least once a year during the Easter season. The faithful 
who disobeyed the laws which held them in their respective 
dioceses had to repent of their violation, just as those who 
were guilty of omission in this grave matter after the 
Council. 

(3) God can never be surprised. Surprise indicates lack 
of knowledge. But God is omniscient. He knows all 
things—past, present, and future; all things, both actual 
and possible. Consequently, He knew beforehand (to use 
our imperfect manner of speaking) that Adam would fall. 
But God’s foreknowledge did not necessitate Adams’ sin, 
any more than my knowledge that the sun will rise to- 
morrow will cause it rise. Adam did not sin because God 
knew that He would, but God knew that he would sin be- 
cause He knows all things. 
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For His own wise purpose God created Adam and Eve, 
even though He knew that they would be tempted and mis- 
erably fall. But the fall brought about the promise of re- 
demption and the Incarnation of the Son of God, Who of- 
fered up His life for sins of Adam and all mankind. Thus, 
God drew good out of evil. He showed His power-and love 
in creating and His exceeding great mercy in redeeming. 


VOCATION TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


(1) Is a religious vocation a matter of divine inspiration, 
or does it depend chiefly on external circumstances? (2) 
If God calls one to the religious life, does He make the 
way smooth by clearing away external barriers?—E. S., 
New York, N. Y. 

(3) How can one tell if he has a calling to the religious 
life? What are the desires one needs to have? Is it 
enough to want to give one’s self up to God? Should the 
lack of education discourage one who wishes to serve as a 
missionary? Should one worry about his past life, if he 
should have fallen into mortal sin? I hope you will an- 
swered without telling me to “consult my confessor.” 
—M. H. B., Camsripce, Mass. 


(1) A religious vocation is the result of two things: in- 
ternal attraction for the life of the counsels, and external 
freedom from impediments incompatible with this kind of 
life. The divine invitation to lead the more perfect life of 
the counsels is extended to all men. “Let him take it who 
can.” Generally speaking, no one accepts an invitation 
except he is attracted in some way to the offer. Whatever 
we choose we choose because it appears good and desirable 
to us. Not everyone, for instance, would accept an invita- 
tion to ride in an airplane. This attraction may be either 
ordinary or extraordinary. The first is the result of ma- 
ture deliberation; the second the effect of some extraor- 
dinary illumination of the mind, previous to any serious 
thought on the matter, whereby a person clearly perceives 
that he will do a better and more pleasing thing for God if 
he elects to follow the religious life. 

(2) Besides the internal attraction there must be an 
absence of impediments incompatible with the religious life; 
such as serious deformity of body, mental deficiency, de- 
pendent parents, the bond of marriage, etc. The presence 
of these impediments usually indicates that God does ‘not 
wish one to enter the religious state. Some impediments 
may be habitual, others temporary. When the right condi- 
tions are present God will usually grant the necessary help 
to the execution of one‘s resolve. 

All things may not run smoothly, but God will give all 
necessary help. When one is morally convinced that he 
ought to choose the higher state he must redouble his 
prayers and guard his attraction with all patience till he 
attains the object of his desires, or until he finds that it is 
not God’s will that he be a religious. 

(3) Lack of education is not an insurmountable obstacle 
to entrance into a missionary society, provided an applicant 
is not too old and has the ordinary capacity to learn, joined 
to good health and character. Provided a person’s sins 
have not destroyed his reputation and his influence for good 
in a community, they will not prove an obstacle to his vo- 
cation. 

In this matter the advice of a prndent and charitable con- 
fessor is of great comfort and assistance, and ought not to 
be neglected. 


THIRD ORDERS: VOW OF CHASTITY 


(1) Are members of Third Orders considered Religious? 
I have a number of friends who belong to Third Orders and 
they claim to be Religious. (2) Does a person in the 
world who takes a simple vow of chastity enter by so do- 
ing into the state of virginity? I understand that the single 
state is not the state of virginity. (3) When St. Paul 
speaks of virgins, does he mean the same as the Council 
of Trent? What would single persons in the world be 








counted if not virgins? (4) I read in Tue Sicn that the 
Passionists have no Third Order. I have a picture of 
Gemma Galgani, and in the account of her life it says that 
“she was Tertiary of the Passionists.-—M. A. M. Matta- 
PAN, Mass. 


(1) There are Third Orders Religious and Third Orders 
Secular. The first only are Religious in the canonical 
sense. The religious state demands public vows, simple 
or solemn, temporary or perpetual; life in community; and 
a common rule of life. Third Orders Secular have these 
qualities in resemblance only. 

(2) Not necessarily. The state of virginity in the canon- 
ical sense means something very special. 

(3) Yes. The general term for single persons in the 
world in Church language is innupti—the unmarried. The 
world may facetiously term single persons virgins. But 
the world is no criterion in such matters. 

(4) The term is loosely used in Gemma’s case, because 
she desired to become a Passionist nun at Corneto, Italy, 
but had to leave the novitiate on account of ill health. 
Moreover, she was directed in the spiritual life by an emi- 
nent Passionist, Father Germano; and she was a great 
lover of the Passion. Our Lord manifested how pleased 
He was with her devotion by impressing upon her the 
stigmata, or mark of His sacred wounds. 


CONFIDENCE IN PRAYER 


About seven months ago we bought a new home, and 
trusting in God we thought we would be able to sell our 
old home without much trouble, but it seems we can’t sell it. 
We are nearly distracted. How we prayed to God, to the 
Blessed Virgin, and to all the saints, but everything seems 
to be in vain! At times we can’t pray at all, we are so dis- 
couraged. We think “what is.the use of praying when your 
prayers are all for nothing?” Is it a sin to feel that way? 
—H. H., Pittspurcu, Pa. 


No, provided you do not give way to your feelings. Evi- 
dently when you want a favor from God you want it quick. 
It looks as though you command and don’t beg. Prayer 
must always be made “in the name of Jesus.” That is the 
kind of prayer which Our Lord said that His Father would 
hear. “If you ask the Father anything in My Name He 
will give it to you.” To pray in the name of Jesus means 
to pray for those things which are really good for us in the 
long run. It means to pray with filial confidence, with 
piety, with fervor, with humility, and with perseverance. 
God has not said that He will answer our prayers on the 
spot; but that He will hear us when we pray in Christ’s 
name. We are certain of that with the certainty of faith. If 
God does not answer according to your present desires it 
is either because He wishes to prove you further, or what 
you ask is not really beneficial for you, or because you lack 
some quality which is needed to make you pray as Jesus 
prayed. 


CATHOLIC MARRYING JEW: DEDICATION 
TO Vv. M. 


(1) Why is it that Catholics of late are permitted to 
marry Jews? I was taught by the nuns that a Jew is 
not a Christian, and that a marriage cannot take place be- 
tween a Jew and a Catholic. I am lost for an answer when 
this case is put to me. (2) What does one have to do in 
dedicating a child to the Blessed Virgin? Can a boy also 
be dedicated to her? If one fails to keep a child in blue 


or white for seven years, is that a sinf—J. S., RicumMonp 
Hix, N. Y. 


(1) Catholics have always been forbidden by the natural 
and divine laws from marrying those who are not of their 
Faith because of the danger to their religion. To these pro- 
hibitions the Church has added her own, which has the 
force of an invalidating impediment. But since the nulli- 
fying force of the impediment arises from the Church’s 
legislation, she has the power to dispense with her own 
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law—which is most rarely done and only because of most 
weighty reasons, and under conditions laid down by the 
Church for the preservation of the Faith of the Catholic 
party and the offspring. The good nuns were, of course, 
perfectly correct when they taught that a Jew is not a 
Christian. But they were wrong if they said that in no 
case could a Catholic marry a Jew. Possibly you may 
have forgotten that the nuns made provision for a dispensa- 
tion, which is granted only by the Pope. 

(2) There is no liturgical formula or rite, as far as we 
know, to be followed in dedicating a child to the Blessed 
Virgin. Any form of words will suffice. The color of the 
clothing, and the length of time such color is to be worn 
depends on custom and the intention of the one dedicating 
the child. Ordinarily such pledges are not obligatory under 
pain of sin. It depends on one’s intention. A boy may 
also be dedicated to Our Lady. Why not? 


BOOK OF INDULGENCED PRAYERS 


Where can I get a book of prayers containing a list of 
prayers with plenary indulgences?—J. J. R., New York, 
Pees 


The Raccolta contains about as many as we know of. It 
may be procured through Tue Sicn. Price $2.60. 


TEMPLE VIRGIN 


Will you kindly answer the following objection. The 
Blessed Virgin, having been a Temple Virgin according to 
the Jewish ritual, could never have been a Virgin even 
previous to the conception of Jesus Christ.—S. C. 


The fact is that she was a most pure virgin always. This 
is the Catholic doctrine, which cannot teach error in mat- 
ters of Faith. Will you let us have your authority for 
your strange statement? 


ORIGIN OF NEGRO RACE: CAIN AND ABEL 


(1) What is the origin of the Negro Race? (2) Is 
there any part of the Bible which refers to it? (3) Has 
the story of Cain and Abel anything to do with it? (4) 
What was the mark which God put on Cain?—L. C. M., 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


(1) Nothing certain seems to be known about the origin 
of the Negro race, as such. Of these facts, however, we are 
certain: They, like all other human beings, are descended 
by natural generation from Ada mand Eve; and they 
are, like every other race, beloved of God, Who wills that 
they should be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth. Some ethnologists claim that they are descendents 
of Cham (or Ham), one of the three sons of Noah, from 
which three sons “all mankind spread over the whole 
earth.” (Gen. 9:19.) 

(2) Not to the race as such. 

(3) No. They lived hundreds of years before the time 
of Noah. 

(4) Various explanations of the mark set on Cain are 
given. The true one, perhaps, is that the mark was a 
trembling of the body, bespeaking consternation of mind, 
so that his very appearance proclaimed his sin. 


EXTRAVAGANT NOTIONS 


(1) Do still-born babies curse their mothers in Hell, 
when this happens without the mother’s fault? (2) Do 
such babies see God, or do they go to Limbo? (3) Maya 
woman undergo a surgical operation which prevents child- 
bearing?—A. E. S., New York, N. Y. 


(1) Still-born babies don’t go to Hell. Consequently, 
they cannot curse their mothers there. There can be no 
question of a curse of any kind where there is no fault. 

(2) It is the common teaching of Catholic theologians 
that unbaptized children go into Limbo, where they shall 
enjoy a natural felicity. 
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(3) If this is done for an evil purpose it is a grievous 
sin, since it is a violation of nature. If for a good and 
legitimate end, such as the preservation of the health of the 
body, it is lawful. The health of the whole body is to be 
preferred to the well being of a member thereof. 


LOW MASS AND HIGH MASS 


What is the difference between a high Mass and a low 
Mass? Do the souls in Purgatory benefit more from a 
high Mass, or is it all the same? I always thought that . 
a Mass was a Mass, since it is the same offering of Our 
Lord.—E. W. H., Cincinnat1, O. 


All Masses are essentially the same—an offering of in- 
trinsic infinite value to God. But just as a meal is a meal, 
and yet all meals are not the same in every respect (there 
may be the additions of music in a hotel); so a high Mass 
and a low Mass in suffrage of the Poor Souls have essen- 
tially the same effect, though the high Mass with more 
numerous externals may increase God’s external glory and 
may obtain from Him a larger refreshment for the Poor 
Souls. 


FORBIDDEN BOOKS: SALACIOUS MOVIES 


(1) How can a person tell whether or not a book is 
forbidden? I ask this because I have often heard the ex- 
pression, “forbidden book.” (2) If a person goes to a 
movie, knowing that the picture has some immodest scenes, 
does he have to tell that in confession?—M. C. 


(1) Forbidden books may be forbidden either by the 
Roman Index (a list of books condemned by the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office as dangerous to faith and morals) ; 
or they may be forbidden by the natural law, which pre- 
scribes that we take sufficient precautions against dangers 
to body and soul. This latter index may be much wider 
than the former andthedw andthef andtdadthef andtand 
in scope than the former. In case one doubts about the 
character of a book, he should find out from one who knows; 
his pastor or confessor, for instance. However, he cannot 
expect that every dangerous book is mentioned in the Roman 
Index, or that a priest is able to judge offhand concerning 
every new book which issues from the press. In most cases 
the reader’s conscience must be his guide. 

(2) It all depends on circumstances. A trained con- 
science and appreciation of your own weaknesses should 
be a guide for you personally. 


LOVE CALLS VS. AN INVALID 


Is it sinful for a daughter to let her beaux call her up 
every day on the telephone, when her sick mother doesn't 
like it, because it makes her more sick? The girl told her 
mother that she must get used to it—N. N. 


Love has its little follies. While temporate use of the 
telephone for love calls is not sinful, too frequent inter- 
course in this way is apt to become so, especially when used 
in the hearing of one who, like this sick mother, is made to 
suffer on account of another’s selfishness. Such conduct is 
contrary to both charity and reverence. The daughter 
should be more considerate for the age and the infirmity of 
her mother.- Why not go to a telephone booth? 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


Kindly explain the meaning of this passage: “Heaven 
and earth shall pass, but my word shall not pass.”—J. B., 
Astoria, N. Y. 


This question has been answered in THe Sicn Post be- 
fore. The difficulty which arises in the minds of many in 
regard to this text is caused, no doubt, by the misconception 
that the word “heaven” is taken to mean the abode of the 
blessed. Our Lord meant the material heavens; just as the 
earth means the place where we dwell. His words are more 
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enduring than these most stable things; for they shall pass 
away, but “the word of the Lord endureth forever.” Read 
Isa. 56:1, I Cor. 7:31, T Pet. 3:13. 


RESTITUTION 


If you are left to pay a deceased person’s bills, and after 
figuring it up and comparing your statement with that of 
the firm to which he owed money, you find that their state- 
ment is $40 short, and you settle by their statement, can you 
let it go at that?—N. N. 


There must be a mistake somewhere. It can generally 
be presumed that business concerns send a correct bill. In 
case of a practical doubt, you can follow their statement. 
Only in case you are morally certain that they have under- 
charged you, and that the deceased has received goods worth 
the difference are you obliged to make good. Goods ordered 
and received must be paid for, or sent back. The elemen- 
tary principles of justice demand this. If you are sure of 
the company’s mistake, notify them-to this effect. If they 
do not accept your accounting, you do not have to force 
payment on them. You can regard it as a remission of the 
debt at their expense. 


PASSION OF ST. PERPETUA 


In the November issue of THe Sicn (1925) there ap- 
peared an article on St. Perpetua. I would like to get the 
unabridged story. Can you inform me where I may obtain 
it?—A. E. U., Pittspure, Pa. 


“The Passion of St. Perpetua,” an English translation 
with introduction and notes, by R. Waterville Muncey, 
M. A., may be obtained through Tue Sen. 


DISPOSITION FOR WORTHY COMMUNION 


If one goes to confession on Thursday, and before Sun- 
day has a quarrel and says hateful things to a friend who 
has unjustly made one angry, may one receive Holy Com- 
munion on Sunday? The person wasn’t sorry for what 
was said to the friend, only that she displeased God.—A. B., 
Oak Park, ILL. 


The essential disposition of the soul for the worthy re- 
ception of Holy Communion is the state of sanctifying 
grace. Quarrels and “saying hateful things” are sins in- 
deed, but usually only venial in character. Therefore, one 
guilty of such things can receive worthily without going 
to confession. But the dignity of the Sacrament should 
urge one to repent heartily before God by a good act of 
contrition, and, if opportunity permits, to ask pardon of 
one’s neighbor. 

It is a peculiar thing that one can be sorry for one’s 
conduct before God, without repenting for the injury or 
displeasure given to the neighbor. Is not God offended in 
the person of the neighbor? Our Lord tells His followers 
that if they wish to present a gift to the altar, and there re- 
member that their brother has anything against them, they 
should go first and. be reconciled to him, and then, coming, 
offer their gift. For all the greater reason a communi- 
cant should be reconciled with her neighbor if she wishes 
to be at peace with God, when receiving the Blessed Euchar- 
ist, which is the Sacrament of Unity. 


NECESSITY OF CONFIRMATION 


(1) Is it a sin for a baptized adult to receive Holy Com- 
munion when he has not be confirmed? (2) If he were to 
die without being confirmed would the absence of the Sacra- 
ment prevent him from going to Heaven?—J. W., Broox- 
Lyn, N. Y 

(1) No. Since he is baptized, he has the right to receive 
Holy Communion. 

(2) The Sacrament of Confirmation is not absolutely 
necessary for salvation. It is at most a necessity of pre- 
cept from the observance of which a grave reason will ex- 


cuse, such as lack of opportunity. Those only sin who re- 
fuse to receive it without good reason. Every Catholic 
should be confirmed. There are so many precious graces 
produced by this Sacrament, graces so necessary in an age of 
skepticism and indifferentism, that every Catholic ought 
by all means to receive it. 


PARTY POLITICS TABOO! 


To R. R. S., of Syracuse; D. R. T., of Chicago; M. M. 
O’R., of New York, and others, we wish to say as clearly 
and forcibly as possible that Tur Sicn is not interested in 
party politics, whether local or national, and that we will 
not allow ourselves to be inveigled into any discussion of 
party politics either in our editorial comments or in THE 
Sen Post. 

Thank God, our American Catholic press, as well as our 
Catholic pulpit, is singularly free from such discussion. We 
are convinced that religion and politics don’t mix, and we 
regret that so many well-meaning non-Catholic clergymen 
are allowing themselves to be drawn into political strife 
We feel that; however upright and disinterested their mo- 
tives may be, their conduct will react to the general dis- 
credit of religion. 

Our Readers’ attention is directed to the boxed notes in 
the caption of this department. Questions asked of us 
should bear directly on matters that immediately pertain to 
Catholic teaching and practice. Questions of a purely 
secular import will be disregarded, as will also anonymous 
communications. Please sign full name and correct ad- 
dress to your communications if you wish to have them 
acknowledged. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


Please publish my grateful thanks to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help and St. Joseph for a great favor. My boy has 
been completely cured of a very serious bone trouble —H. 
D., Sout Boston, Mass. 

Please publish my thanks to St. Blase for help in a severe 
case of croup.—M. K. W., Scranton, Pa. 

I wish to make public thanks to the Holy Ghost, Our 
Blessed Mother, St. Jude, and the Little Flower for the re- 
lease of a non-Catholic friend who was in trouble.—R. C. 
M., WiLkes-Barre, Pa. 

I wish to thank St. Jude and St. Blase for a miraculous 
cure of a terrible sore,throat and diphtheria of my mother, 
all in one day.—A. B., Oak Park, ILL. 

The following also wish to make public acknowledgment 
of their thanks: i 


L. B. L., Newark, N. J.; M. A. G., Newark, N. J.; 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


The inclosed check for $5.00 is sent as a thanksgiving 
offering for a favor which my mother obtained through the 
intercession of St. Jude; the successful closing of a real 
estate transaction which had been pending for over a year.— 
E. M. H., Pittspurc, Pa. 

St. Jude helped to find work when everything was dull. 
While I am not quite happy with my position, I am hoping 
that St. Jude will find me something more suitable—M. A. 
L., Newark, N. J. 

The following also wish to make public acknowledgment 
of their thanksgiving to St. Jude: 

M. A., Jersey City, N. J.; N. J. J. B., Camsrupeez, 
Mass.; J. M. M., Pitrspurc, Pa.; G. L. G., C1caco, 
Itt.; E. R. F., Newark, N. J.; S. H., May Court Housz, 
N. J.; An Admirer of St. Jude, Spearrisu, So. Dax.; J. 
F., Dorcuester, Mass.; M. P., Rusuvitte, Inp.; A. V. & 
B. E. C., Newark, N. J.; G. M., McKeesport, Pa., A. 
V. T., Dunmore, Pa.; P. J. H., Cuicaco, Itt.; M. M. P., 
GERMANTOWN, Pa.; M. B. C., Cuicaco, Itt.; W. P. S., 
Boston, Mass.; L. M. M., Farr Haven, Vt.; C. E. H., 
TEXARKANA, TEx.; M. S., Brooktyn, N. Y.; W. M., 
Be.tevitte, N. J.; M. D. C., Nasuvitye, Tenn.; R. T. B., 
M. S., Pittspurc, Pa. 
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FIDELIS OF THE CROSS 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I was rather surprised to come across this news item on 
the sporting page of the New York World. 

“Gene Tunney has a double. He’s Ad Warren, graduate 
of the University of North Carolina. 

“Ad looks and acts like the champion. He’s literary, 
too, and takes his Shakespeare in large portions. 

“Warren—his first name is Addison—came in handy this 
afternoon when several thousand persons drove to Specu- 
lator in the hope of seeing Tunney box. But the champion, 
who hurt his ear recently and hasn’t boxed since Thursday, 
had gone for an outing with Pants Lawrence, the famous 
Speculator guide. 

“But if Tunney was with Lawrence in Elm Lake, perus- 
ing ‘Fidelis of the Cross’ or some other favorite, few of 
the. spectators were disappointed. 

“For there sat Warren on the porch of the Tunney cot- 
tage, a book in his lap and looking for all the world like 
Tunney.” 

I sincerely hepe that “Fidelis of the Cross’ will prove 
a favorite with others besides Gene Tunney. To my mind 
it is one of the most fascinating biographies I have ever 
read and I sincerely thank Tue Sicn for having brought 
it to my attention. 

C. F. Tuomas. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Epitor’s Note:—‘“Fidelis of the Cross” is the life story 
of James Kent Stone, a convert from: Episcopalianism, who, 
as Father Fidelis, became one of the best known members 
of the Passionist Order. The book sells for $3.70. It may 
be ordered through THE Sien. 


THE MALINES CONVERSATIONS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Permit me respectfully to suggest that Father St. John’s 
well-intended article of the above title is dangerously mis- 
leading, in that it contemplates a possible Anglican Uniat 
Church. 

If, per impossible, the whole “Anglo-Catholic” group 
submitted to the Holy See, or if the whole Anglican body 
did so, they could no more form a Uniat Church than the 
Plymouth Brethren or the Baptists, if these were to come 
over all together. 

Father St. John appears to have forgotten that Anglican 
orders have been decisively condemned and, consequently, 
Anglican hierarchies are also null. 

To suppose that the Holy See would oblige the converts 
by suddenly suppressing Westminster, Liverpool, etc., and 
setting up Canterbury and York again is mischievous day- 
dreaming. 

Unless “Anglo-Catholics” put out of their heads once 
for all every notion of bargaining, every thought of avoid- 
ing the humility and obedience of individual submission, 
they are still very far from the Kingdom of God. 

(Rev.) H. E. G. Rope. 

CLeopury, MortTiMER, ENGLAND. 


BELATED VOCATIONS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

In the June issue of THe SicNn in answer to three ques- 
tions relative to “Belated Vocations” you advise those who 
are rather advanced in years and who wish to study for the 
priesthood to communicate with the Rev. Jeremiah P. 
O’Mahony, Syracuse House of Studies, Oriskany, N. Y. 

We understand that Father O’Mahony’s school for “Be- 
lated Vocations” is no longer functioning. 

Here in St. Joseph’s school we have over fifty students 
preparing for the priesthood. Most of them are young 
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high school boys; but some of them are men over thirty 
years and more. 

_ We will appreciate any help you may give us in foster- 
ing vocations for “The Abandon Home Missions.” 


(Rev.) J. A. Tomer in. 
Hoty Trinity, Ata. 


FOR FATHER MARK’S MISSION 


Epitor’s Note:—The following communications are only 
a few of the many received in answer to an appeal for $12,- . 
000 to enlarge the Our Lady of Mercy School for Colored 
Children in Washington, N. C. Thus far we have received 
about one-tenth of the necessary amount. We sincerely 
hope that many more of our readers will respond. If every 
one gave only a small contribution, and at once, the im- 
provements could be made in time for the opening of the 
school in the Fall. 


Enclosed find $2.00, a small donation for the Passionist 
activities among the Colored folks of the South. 


Jacos BALL. 
BENNETSVILLE, IND. 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for that Grand Old Man and 
Priest, Rev. Father Mark, for his work described in the 
June number of Tue Sien. 


Emiie Ruta. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


_ I'm sending $2.00 for Father Mark’s school. Sorry it 
isn’t a larger donation. 


Mary STANTON. 
ScRANTON, Pa. 


I enclose $1.00 towards the wonderful work of the Rev. 
Mark Moeslein in North Carolina. I wish I were in a 
position to do a great deal more. 

Mary L. Von SzetisKa. 

PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 


Referring to your open letter in the June issue of THE 
Sicn_ enclosed find check for two dollars for Father Moes- 
lein in honor of St. Anthony and the Little Flower. 


MicHaet J. DANAHER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Just received the June edition of THe Sicn and we are 
delighted with the contents thereof. 

Enclosed is $5.00—$3.00 of which is to be sent to the 
Missionaries in China and $2.00 to Father Mark in Wash- 
ington, North Carolina. 

Mr. AnD Mrs. Crarence F. Roe. 

Curicaco, ILL. 


Please send this contribution of $5.00 to the Rev. Father 
Mark Moeslein of Washington, North Carolina. I have 
read in the June issue of Tue SicGn of his great need for 
his Colored flock. I hope that Providence may let Father 
Mark live many more years.and send health and blessing 
on him and his little flock and the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

NicHoras O. FortuNnata. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed find my check for $25.00 made payable to Father 
Mark Moeslein, C.P., in answer to appeal as appears in 
recent issue of THE S1cGNn. 

May I humbly request that my sister Miss M. Fahey 
and your humble servant be remembered in the Masses 
and prayers of the dear old Missionary in the Southland, 


Cuaries J. Faney. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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[ saw your appeal in Tue Siew to send a donation to you 
to give to a priest by name of Father Mark Moeslein who 
wants to have an addition built to a school or Church in 
North Carolina for students. It will cost twelve thousand 
dollars. So I thought I would not refuse your appeal. 

Enclosed please find in this letter a money order for 
fifty cents which I send in answer to your appeal as re- 
quested for Father Mark. Every little helps. 

Mary ConLan. 

Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed herewith please find money order for $4.00— 
$2.00 of this amount to be applied for a renewal of my 
subscription to Tue Sicn the remaining $2.00 I wish to 
give to that dear priest, Father Mark Moeslein, C.P. It 
is not much of a donation, but you may rest assured that it 
goes with a good heart, and I will keep his cause in mind 
and hope to be able to send another donation in the near 
future. It is good to make a sacrifice for so worthy a 
cause. I consider THE SicNn a gem. 

CATHARINE SULLIVAN. 

Cuicaco, Itt. 


The story of Father Mark in your June number appealed 
to me very much. An old pioneer with such courage and 
zeal is surely deserving of help. I wish I were fortunate 
enough to be able to send him the $12,000 necessary for the 
addition to his school. Since this is entirely out of the 
question, I will have to be satisfied to send a very modest 
little mite, part of which is not even my own. But small 
as the mite is, it might be helpful in buying at least a few 
bricks for the school, or something else Father Mark might 
need. 

(Rev.) Frank A. Hart es. 

ERIE, PA. 


After reading the article in THe Sicn regarding the 
wonderful work being done at Washington, N. C., by Father 
Mark and his associates, it gives me great pleasure to con- 
tribute my mite ($2.00) to it. Wish I could make it the 
$12,000, but hope a number of contributors will come for- 
ward and raise not only that amount but a great deal more 
to continue the work. 

Hanna A. Bowen. 

RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find a check for $10.00 for the work of 
Rev. Mark Moeslein in the South. The check was given 
me by Miss Plunkett to use for any charity I desired and 
I know she would feel it was well spent in so worthy a cause 
of that of Father Moeslein’s charges. 

Would you ask him to remember Miss Plunkett in his 
prayers c 

I trust that soon we can send another contribution. 

Leona C, Gwyprir. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Please accept this small donation for Father Mark of 
Nerth Carolina. I wish I could send the $12,000 required 
but I cannot. 7 

DANIEL HaGGeErty. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Kindly accept the enclosed check $2.00 as our contribu- 
tion to Father Mark’s mission school. 
(Rev.) Benicnus F. Snoy, O.F.M 
Lemont, ILL. 


I am enclosing $5.00 in this letter to renew my subscrip- 
tion and you may send the other $3.00 to Father Mark 


Moeslein, C.P. 
Mrs. H. V. Butter. 
Curicaco, Itt. 








Have just read the article “A Veteran Re-enlists” and 
I think it is a wonderful story. I know that God will bless 
Father Mark Moeslin and has already. 

I have always pitied the Colored race, they seemed so 
forsaken. 

I am sending Father Mark a dollar, my little mite, hoping 
he will get the $12,000 very soon. 

CaTHARINE T. DouGHERTY. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Enclosed is a small contribution for Father Mark’s school. 
Joun A. HAwKINs. 
Doncan Huts, S. I. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 which you may forward to 
Father Mark, toward the $12,000, which you ask from 
readers of THE SIGN. 

A. Beck. 

TurRTLE CREEK, Pa. 


I am enclosing a check for $4.00 as a donation for 
Father Mark’s mission school. I am sending it in memory 
of my mother, Eva Fleckenstein, who died Easter Sunday. | 
She was among the first subscribers for THe Sicn. 

HELEN FLECKENSTEIN. 

Jersey City, N. J. . 


Just finished Father Monahan’s story of Father Mark in 
Tue Sicn and the enclosed I am sending to be forwarded 
to Father Mark for his great work. 

Norsett J. Gorka. 

McKees Rocks, Pa. 


I enclose $5.00 for Father Mark’s mission school. 


Mary WISEMAN. 
DorcHESTER, Mass. 


In response to your appeal in THe Sicn “A Veteran 
Re-enlists” I am enclosing a small donation which I would 
appreciate your forwarding to Father Mark Moeslein, in 
his good work. This has been collected in our family 

Avice McCartay. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Find enclosed $1.00 for Father Mark Moeslein for his 
building fund. Would send more but have not been work- 
ing for a year and a half. 

J. J. Mappen. 

GraFTon, W. Va. 


Having read the appealing letter for good Father Mark 
in THe Sicn for the great work he has started at his age 
and what he already has accomplished, I am enclosing my 
mite of $10.00. I hope I am at the bottom of a long list 
of donations for this worthy cause. 

ANNIE McGrata. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Enclosed find donation for Father Mark. 
Ra an honor to belong to the same Faith as Father 
ark. 


CATHERINE McCarty. 


Enclosed you will find $1.00 to apply on Father Mark’s 
building program (a school for Colored Catholics). 
a MicHAEL J. HENNESSEY. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Let it be my great privilege to respond to your earnest 
plea for assistance for Rev. Father Mark who surely de- 
serves most ready answers from us all who have read your 
appeal for help. I am enclosing a money order for $10.00; 
not much but will help a bit, also my donation to the dear 
Missions for the Month of the dear Sacred Heart. 


Mrs. W. Ret. 
Detroit, MicH. 





Gimmy the Jilted 


WHO WANTED TO BE LIKED A LOT 


HE big clock on the steeple 

of St. Joseph’s Church was 

striking ten that morning as 

Jimmy Boyle turned the key 
of his newly furnished cottage in its 
lock and started for a city-bound 
street car. Running to catch it, he 
had time for one more admiring look 
at the snug little place as the car 
swung round the corner. 

Forgetting about breakfast, Jimmy 
had been busy since seven o'clock, 
putting the last load of furniture in 
place and adding the few finishing 
touches. 

A home, at last! - After years of 
being tossed around from unwilling 
aunt to more unwilling uncle and 
after that a succession of dreary 
rooming houses. But all that was 
over and done with—he was a home- 
owner now. 

Oh, it was glorious, Jimmy 
thought, to be young (twenty-six, to 
be exact), and healthy and happy! 
And it was still better to be on your 
way down town on a June morning 
to meet the most wonderful girl in 
the world and with her to go seeking 
that romantic place—the Marriage 
License Bureau! 

The car filled long before it was 
half way to the Square down town. 
Everybody seemed in joyous mood, 
at least it seemed so to Jimmy Boyle. 
Twice he had willingly offered his 
seat to middle-aged housewives, 
marketward bound, swinging huge, 
empty baskets, only to see some slim 
young creature, powdering her nose, 
slip into the seat without even a 
by-your-leave to the older woman. 

Heigh-ho! Jimmy turned his back 
and reached for a strap on the oppo- 
site side, despite the feminine glances 
aimed at him. Jimmy—tall, quiet 
and neatly dressed—was not hard to 
look at. But no one occupied his 
thoughts that morning save Anne 
O’Hern. Anne, with her golden hair 
and that arrogant way of hers, had 
captured his heart months before. 

Jimmy was head shipper at Ra- 
venscroft’s—“The Big Store”—and 
Anne sold hats up in Millinery, 
where, pulling a dollar-ninety-eight- 
cent “creation” down over her curly 
locks, she could actually force reluc- 
tant bargain-hunters into believing 
they would look equally charming. 

And now the banns had been pub- 


By KATHERINE Buck 


lished over at St. Aloysius’ Church 
between James Edward Boyle and 
Anne Elizabeth O’Hern. Every turn 
of the wheels seemed to say “To- 
morrow! Tomorrow!” to Jimmy as 
they rattled on. Tomorrow, June 
tenth, would be their wedding day! 
The day he had dreamed of since 
first glance at beautiful Anne O’Hern. 

True, Anne had other admirers 
before she met Jimmy, and after- 
ward, too, much to his dismay, but 
three months ago they had become 
engaged and Anne promised faith- 
fully to see no more of her former 
suitors. 

Ever since their engagement Jimmy 
had talked of buying a little house— 
the best way to start life together, 
he would say—and after much look- 
ing about, decided on the five-room 
cottage on Parker Avenue. His 
thousand dollars, saved by years of 
frugal living, had made a substantial 
first payment. 


NE disturbing fact was that 
Anne never seemed enthused at 
the prospects of home-owning, and 
thought it would be much better fun 
if they were to spend Jimmy’s thou- 
sand for a sports model roadster. 
Every one who was anybody at all 
had a car these days, she argued ; but 
Jimmy was firm on this one point of 
getting the home first—perhaps be- 
cause he had so keenly felt the lack 
of a real home during his boyhood 
days—and said they would wait 
until later for the car; in a year or 
so they might be able to afford one. 
The cottage was now ready for 
occupancy—all spick and span and 
shining, it was—and tomorrow after 
the ceremony he would bring home 
a wife. Anne! His bride-to-be! 
Jimmy thrilled at the thought and the 
conductor sang out “Fifth an’ Oli- 
ver!” 

Down town now, it was only a few 
moments’ walk to where Anne lived 
with her mother and a cousin, the 
“country mouse,” as Anne derisively 
dubbed the orphaned relative, Mary 
Ellen, who was one year younger 
than Anne. 

With a cheery whistle Jimmy 
pressed the bell in the hall entrance 
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and, without waiting for an answer, 
raced up the stairs to the O’Hern’s 
dingy flat on the third floor rear. 
Anne had often complained of the 
three poorly ventilated, dark rooms 
that no amount of fixing up im- - 
proved much, and Jimmy did not 
blame her. Joyously he hurried down 
the dark hall and thought of Anne 
and the white cottage in the suburbs, 
with God’s blessed sunshine pouring 
in the windows this very moment. 

A quick rap. Two, three of them. 
What was the meaning of this? Pos- 
sibly Anne was not up yet, but surely 
her mother then from some- 
where within came a moan—a low, 
pitiful wail, as of some one in deep 
distress. Jimmy rapped again and 
then opened the door a tiny bit. 

“Jimmy! Oh, Jimmy, boy, come 
in!” It was Anne’s mother, wringing 
her hands and moaning. “Oh, what 
have I ever done to deserve this!” 
she wailed, sobbing anew at the sight 
of Jimmy. 

Mary Ellen sought vainly to com- 
fort her, but she pushed the girl away 
and vanished into the bedroom, 
stricken, heartbroken, leaving Mary 
Ellen to explain things to the aston- 
ished young man. 

“Jimmy,” she began, dreading the 
task before her, “Anne’s gone!” 

‘Gone!” he questioned. “Why, we 
were to——” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” the girl interrupted, 
“Anne’s married!” 

Jimmy’s face was ashen as Mary 
Ellen continued : 

“Anne said something about hav- 
ing to work late at the store last 
night on account of leaving, and we 
thought nothing of it. I offered to 
stay, too, but she said you would 
meet her, so I came on hime. But she 
didn’t come, and when Mrs. Bain 
came up from the second floor and 
said I was wanted on the long dis- 
tance phone, Aunt Mary knew some- 
thing was wrong. They .. . 
Anne called up from Wells- 
burg and said to tell her mother that 
she and Ted Archer were married 
an hour before and were on their 
way to Michigan to live. Oh, Jimmy, 
I’m so sorry—for you!” 


a. BoyLe was out of the 
room before Mary Ellen’s last 
sentence reached him. Anne mar- 
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ried! And to another man! So this 
was the end of his dream! Then she 
had not given up Archer when she 
promised to do so. Probaby they 
were both laughing this morning at 
how she had fooled him. Oh, to 
think that Anne O’Hern, a Catholic 
girl, would sneak away and marry a 
non-Catholic, and evidently by a jus- 
tice or marrying parson of some 
sort! And she had told him the 
afternoon before about going to 
spend the evening with some of the 
girls, while for Mary Ellen she had 
another story about having to work 
late. 

Somehow or other Jimmy reached 
his rooming house and shut himself 
in his room, locking the door. There 
was Anne’s photo on the dresser, 
smiling at him. He turned away 
from the pictured face and his hands 
clenched until the nails dug into the 
palms. Somewhere the June sun 
would shine as other happy couples 
walked to the altar, but nothing ex- 
cept an aching loneliness for him. 

There was no feeling of hatred in 
his honest heart for what Anne had 
done, but instead misery—a hurt 
longing, wondering to know why she 
had professed to love him, to even 
have the banns published, and then 
run away with ‘Archer. Bitterly he 
reflected that Archer, a rich man’s 
son, belonged to a different set—a 
fast-living set who drank and gam- 


bled and drove flashy cars. 


Gy the long, weary day dragged 
to a close for Jimmy. Back 
in the O’Hern home a sorrowing 
mother refused to be comforted, and 
meek little Mary Ellen, torn between 
reproach for Anne’s hasty action and 
pity for the mother and for Jimmy 
Boyle, said her rosary over and over. 
Mary Ellen had always liked him— 
good-natured Jimmy, who came so 
often to call on Anne—but somehow 
Anne took delight in making her 
uncomfortable when he was there, 
always recalling her awkwardness 
when she first came to the city from 
a farm, and reciting over and over, 
for his amusement, the embarrassing 
tale of Mary Ellen’s first day at 
Ravenscroft’s; the day on which, as 
Anne declared, “Mary Ellen said 
‘yes, ma’am’ to every one, even old 
J. P. himself!” 

But Mary Ellen remembered, too, 
how kind Jimmy had been during 
those first hectic days in Ravens- 
croft’s stuffy basement, when he 
would hurry down from the ship- 
ping room with a handful of charge 


slips that she had forgotten to write 
the addresses on, and take the blame 
on his own shoulders for the tardy 


deliveries. 
x * * 


(6WFKELLO, Jimmy!” It was Mon- 

a) day morning and the. usual 
confusion prevailed in the shipping 
rooms. 

“Boyle’s back,” Jimmy heard a 
driver whisper to another. “Looks 
all broke up.” ; 

“So would you,” laughed the 
other, “if your sweetie left you wait- 
ing at the church.” 

They drove away and Jimmy 
grabbed a new bunch of sales slips 
from the hook and set to work. 

Then, just before closing time, an- 
other driver standing near Jimmy’s 
desk, volunteered the, information 
that, after taking a week off to get 
married, it was a shame the other 
fellow got the girl. A fist shot out, 
and that was that! Jimmy floored 
two of the drivers and the others 
disappeared. There were limits to a 
man’s endurance, Jimmy figured, al- 
though he would probably get fired 
for fighting. He was sure of it the 
next morning when J. P. Ravens- 
croft sent for him. 

“Seems there’s some complaint 
from the drivers about you, Boyle,” 
he began curtly. J. P. was always 
curt. “I can’t have the shipping 
room used to stage prizefights in. 
Now, about this driver bunch; sup- 
pose I give you a rest from their 
chatter ?” 

“Jimmy’s heart sank. Eight years 
in the shipping room, two of them 
as head shipper, and now to be let 
down like this—and for fighting, too. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Ravenscroft,” he 
said quietly, and turned to go. 

“Come back here!” J. P. snapped, 
swinging around in his chair and 
looking Jimmy over from head to 
foot. “Sit down, Boyle,” he com- 
manded. “Say, young man, I’ve a 
good notion to ask you to give up the 
shipping department and go to the 
seventh floor—men’s suits and over- 
coats. Take charge of it; use your 
strongarm punch on those sleepy 
clerks up there, if you like, but get 
the business, Boyle, get the business! 
Sell ’em!” he thundered thumping 
the desk with his fist, “sell ’em 
whether they want to buy or not!” 

Jimmy could scarcely believe his 
ears! A chance like this, away from 
the shipping room gang, with their 
nods and whispers and sly winks at 
one another! 

That evening, walking back to his 


rooming house, Jimmy’s fingers closed 
over something in his pocket. The 
key of the white cottage. Just a 
week ago today, he realized bitterly, 
since he had closed thé doors on his 
dream of happiness. 

“Mr. Boyle,” his landlay’s rasping 
voice floated up the stairs, “there’s a 
gentleman to see you.” 

Jimmy wondered what the stranger 
could want of him. 

“My name’s Morgan,” he began 
pleasantly. “I’m building on the lot 
next yours on Parker Avenue and 
we'd like to have the street paved. 
That is, if we get enough property 
owners to sign. How about it? Want 
to stand a little expense to have a 
nice paved street instead of mud in 
the winter time?” 

Jimmy sighed—Property owner! 
There was a time last week when the 
title would have thrilled him, but 
now 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he found him- 
self saying. 

“Expect to move out soon?” 

“Not—nog right away,” Jimmy 
answered, turning away. 

All through the long evening 
Jimmy sat, smoking and thinking. 
Some of the thoughts were of the 
new job, but more often they were 
of Anne. The evening paper lay 
unread on the floor, its opened pages 
showing a full two columns of names 
under “Marriage Licenses.” 

“aa oes BE Be 

IMMy Boye never knew just 

how it came about but he strongly 
suspected Father Braden had some- 
thing to do with sending old Mrs. 
Mullin to him the next week. Any- 
way, she came in one day, dressed in 
her neat black dress, her toilworn 
hands fingering the recommendation 
Father Braden had written, and, 
somehow, perhaps because he had 
always felt the need of the mother 
he had never known, Jimmny found 
himself hiring a housekeeper. She 
was old—that is, if fifty-seven could 
be called old—but she pleaded so 
earnestly for a chance to work that 
Jimmy wondered if she thought he 
had other applicants to interview. 
And, though it all came as a com- 
plete surprise to him, he decided to 
move out and try it, for a time at 
least, instead of selling the cottage, 
as he recently planned. 

Old Mrs. Mullin was a fine cook. 
It did her motherly heart good when 
Jimmy roused from his apathy long 
enough to taste what she set before 
him. 

“Sure, an’ the poor boy’s heart- 
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sick,” she told her dearest friend, 
knowing something of what had 
happened. 

And when Jimmy suggested one 
rainy morning in October that maybe 
he’d better bring home the Sunday 
roast she was relieved at the interest 
he was beginning to show in things. 

Christmas Eve he came home with 
a fat turkey under his arm, a gift 
of the manager, J. P. Mrs. Mullin 
spent hours cooking it, only to see 
Jimmy push his plate away, untasted, 
and go out, walking miles through 
the slushy streets instead. Thoughts 
of Anne came back so poignantly on 
this day of days! 


Hus the days passed—busy, 

work-filled days. Another Christ- 
mas came and went. Jimmy was 
forging ahead in Suits and Overcoats. 
Twice J. P. had sent for him and 
each time tacked an increase on his 
salary. It was on his way to the 
seventh floor after one of these visits 
to the manager’s office that he found 
himself standing beside Mary Ellen 
one morning. . 

“Good morning, Jimmy,” she 
greeted him cheerfully. “I never see 
you any more.” 

Then she stopped, confused, real- 
izing that it was just two years since 
the task fell to her to break unpleas- 
ant news to Jimmy Boyle. 

But Jimmy was smiling. 

“Seems to me you're a stranger, 
too, Mary Ellen. Where are you 
know ?” 

“Up on fourteenth, learning to 
make hats,” she returned. 

“Some hat she’s carryin’ around,” 
volunteered Agnes Dolan, as she held 
up Mary Ellen’s hand to Jimmy’s 
view. 

Jimmy laughed outright at the 
battered aluminum saucepan that 
Mary Ellen’s fingers clung to. 

“T saved my coupon for a whole 
week before I got time to go down 
to the basement and get my pan,” 
laughed Mary Ellen, “and just look 
at what they wished on me. Said 
this was the only one left.” Waving 
it aloft, she reached up and inverted 
it on Jimmy’s dark head. 

“*Bye, Mary Ellen,” Jimmy said, 
as she hurried off at seventh. “Here’s 
your tin hat.” 

“Take a look at this pan, girls.” 
It was early in the day, and Mary 
Ellen, hustling to her locker, exhib- 
ited the pan on the way. 

“Well, what did you expect with 
a free coupon—a husband?” snapped 
the forelady, Jane Searles. 
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One Sunday morning in July 
Jimmy Boyle found his dog missing. 

“Now, just take a look around,” 
advised Mrs. Mullin. “He can’t be 
far away; I heard him barking a 
minute ago.” 

So it was that Jimmy, taking a 
look around, found not only the run- 
away several squares from home, but 
also met Mary Ellen standing on 
a corner, waiting for a street car. 

“Why, good morning, Mary Ellen,” 
he greeted her, as the dog tugged 
at the chain. “Where are you going 
so early in the morning 
aren’t you lost out here?” 

“Almost,” she smiled. “Six of us 
girls were going out to Musgrive to 
spend the day, so I went to five 
o'clock Mass and hurried out here to 
meet them at Dot Ayer’s home, but 
they were gone. Guess they thought 
I was not coming.” 

“Well, that’s too bad!” 

“Yes; I surely would enjoy a day 
in the country. But I'll get here 
earlier next time. Have you been to 
Mass, Jimmie?” 

“No, not yet,” he answered, glanc- 
ing at his watch. “I always go to 
nine o’clock up here at St. Joseph’s, 
and I’d better be moving along; it’s 
almost eight-thirty now.” 

Mary Ellen stepped off the curb 
toward the approaching street car. 

“Say, Mary Ellen, there’s no par- 
ticular hurry, is there?” asked Jimmy, 
walking over to where she stood. 
“Why not go to nine o'clock with 
me?” 

‘Oh, I'd like to, Jimmy,” she re- 
turned eagerly. “I’ve never been in 
St. Joseph’s.” 

“Well, come along until I park 


‘this runaway and we'll get started.” 


“Oh, Jimmy, it’s nice out here, so 
cool and pretty.” Mary Ellen, trip- 
ping along beside tall, straight- 
shouldered Jimmy, forgot her dis- 
appointment at missing her friends. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, glancing down 
at her, “I like it fine out here.” 

“Jimmy,” Mary Ellen hesitated, as 
well-dressed people passed them, “do 
I—do I look all right? This shabby 
old hat and—and my old cotton dress 
—you look so nice, Jimmy, your 
friends will wonder who I am. 
Jimmy, maybe I’d better go on home. 
I can get a car up here.” 

“No you don’t!” said Jimmy em- 
phatically. “You’re going to Mass 
with me,” and he took her arm, 
piloting her through a maze of traffic 
near the church. “And you look just 
fine,” he continued, “like a millon 
dollars or something.” 
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“‘Or something’ is right,” quoted 
Mary Ellen, laughing, as they reached 
the other side of the street, “and 
you're a flatterer, of course; only I 
don’t believe you.” 

Poor little thing, thought Jimmy ; 
generous, good-hearted Mary Ellen, 
with never a thought of herself, won- 
dering if he were ashamed of her 
shabby clothes. They didn’t pay . 
very much to millinery apprentices 
at Ravenscroft’s, and Mary Ellen 
probably had to help keep old Mrs. 
O’Hern out of her slender wages. 

“Jimmy,” Mary Ellen discreetly 
lowered her voice, “Anne’s very un- 
happy.” 

“Yes?” he questioned, politely, 
and then dismissed the subject as of 
no importance to him. Anne’s hap- 
piness or unhappiness did not inter- 
est him any more. 

“Ted drinks a great deal, and he 
wouldn’t let her have the baby bap- 
tized before it died,” Mary Ellen 
went on. 

“Too bad.” 

It was all news to Jimmy. He had 
never heard a word of Anne Archer 
since her marriage, but the wound 
was healed and the old hurt gone. 


Speer helped Mary Ellen on a 
city-bound car after Mass and 
walked the few squares to his own 
home. 

“Indeed, you might have asked the 
young lady tg stay for dinner,” 
scolded Mrs. Mullin as he came in 
alone. “There’s plenty for one more, 
and you always buy too big of a 
roast for Sunday.” 

Mrs. Mullin had taken an intimate 
liking to Mary Ellen during the few 
moments the girl talked to her, ad- 
miring Jimmy’s yellow roses while he 
tied the runaway dog. 

Jimmy wondered, too, why he had 
been so dense as to not invite her. 
Mary Ellen, no doubt, would enjoy 
one of Mrs. Mullin’s well-cooked 
dinners. Mrs. O’Hern, Mary’s aunt, 
had to figure closely to make ends 
meet, he knew, but what he did not 
know was that Mrs. O’Hern was 
sending Anne money every time the 
pitifully small pension check came, 
and it meant that Mary Ellen’s 
wages had to be stretched to pay the 
rent and grocery bills. 

It was two weeks later when Jimmy 
again heard from Mary Ellen, and 
then it was her voice, frightened, 
sobbing, that came to him over the 
phone. “Oh, Jimmy, could you and 
Mrs. Mullin come over right away? 
I’m afraid Aunt Mary is going to 
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die . I’ve sent for Father 
Braden!” 

Three days later they buried Mrs. 
O’Hern. Jimmy attended the fu- 
neral, but did not see Anne, who had 
wired Mary Ellen that she would not 
be able to come, the shock had so 
unnerved her. Mary Ellen doubted 
the truth of the message. After the 
funeral she had the furniture shipped 
to Anne and moved her own few 
belongings to Mrs. Bain’s, on the 
second floor. 

The Sunday after the funeral 
Jimmy and Mrs. Mullin called for 
her in Jimmy’s new car and took 
her to Mass with them. 

“Where to?” asked Jimmy, as they 
started away, “St. Joseph’s ?” 

“If you don’t mind, Jimmy, I’d 
like to see the new Sacred Heart 
Church, out on Shady Avenue,” Mary 
Ellen suggested. “I’ve never been 
there since they finished it.” 

“Just as you say.” 

Every Sunday morning it seemed 
Mary Ellen thought of a church she 
had never seen. Jimmy came and 
they attended Mass together, and it 
was not long before Jimmy found 
himself looking forward to these 
“pilgrimages,” as he called them. 

“How about St. Patrick’s, on Lib- 
erty Avenue, tomorrow?” Jimmy 
suggested one Saturday evening in 
October, as he waited after closing 
hour for Mary Ellen to leave the 
store. 

“St. Patrick’s it is, then, Jimmy,” 
she replied, as she hurried along 
under his umbrella through the 
drizzling rain. 

“Now, what do you make of that!” 
exclaimed Agnes Dolan to Jane 
Searles, who had also overheard the 
conversation. 

‘Make of it?” snapped Jane, known 
as somewhat of a man-hater. “No 
wonder she’s been sewing away 
every lunch hour to make some re- 
spectable clothes for herself.” 

“Oh, but I saw Jimmy and her at 
Mass at the Cathedral Sunday,” ex- 
plained Agnes, “and she was wearing 
that old fifty-nine-cent felt hat and 
the coat she’s had three seasons at 
least.” 


~r was about a month later that 
—~ Mrs. Mullin “served notice.” 
In other words, she informed Jimmy 
that she was leaving his employ to 
keep house for a nephew who said 
he needed her badly. And Jimmy, 
faced with the problem of hunting 
another efficient housekeeper, de- 
cided to seek Mary Ellen’s advice 
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immediately. At eight o'clock that 
same evening Mrs. Bain summoned 
a busy Mary Ellen from the base- 
ment laundry. She hurried up, a 
look of pleased surprise on her face, 
as she saw Jimmy. He had never 
asked permission to call evenings and 
Mary Ellen wondered why he came 
tonight. 

Jimmy, rising to greet her as she 
entered, smiling, her cheeks flushed 
with the heat of warm suds, was sud- 
denly aware that dark-eyed Mary 
Ellen was about the prettiest girl he 
had ever seen, all others, notwith- 
standing. So aware of it, in fact, 
was he, that the poor boy completely 
forgot the little spe@th he had been 
mentally rehearsing on the way over, 
and as a result he burst out laughing, 
threw his hat at the ceiling, frighten- 
ing the Bain baby until it began to 
cry. Then, as the youngster hid 
under a chair, Jimmy launched into 
another speech, entirely original, and 
differently worded from his pre- 
viously rehearsed one—although it 
meant exactly the same. 

“Is there any possible chance, 
Mary Ellen,” he pleaded, “of your 
caring anything for a crusty old 
bachelor like me? If there is, won’t 
you please marry me?” Then, meet- 
ing her eyes, he added shyly, “I love 
you, Mary Ellen.” ‘And then his old, 
good-natured grin spreading over his 
face, he whispered: “I came over to 
ask your advice about finding another 
housekeeper. Mrs. Mullin is leaving 
in a few weeks. But, Mary¢™llen, 
I’d much rather have a wife.” 

They were married on a crisp, 
sunshiny Thanksgiving morning and 
ate their wedding breakfast at the 
palatial Belvidere Hotel, with Father 
Braden, Mirs. Mullin and “J. P. him- 
self” as their guests. 

Never was a bride so happy, 
thought Mary Ellen, as she was sing- 
ing at her household tasks a week 
later. Hustling about, she was doing 
the weekly cleaning in the little cot- 
tage. From kitchen to living room 
she hurried, watching the quince jelly 
simmering on the stove, sweeping the 
rugs and hanging fresh curtains. The 
house in order, there was still over 
an hour before time for Jimmy. Mary 
Ellen thought of the mending that 
Mrs. Mullin had so woefully neg- 
lected on account of poor eyesight. 
Pulling open the top drawer of 
Jimmy’s dresser, she gathered up the 
socks and shirts that were so much 
in need of stitches. What was this? 
A lettet? Mary Ellen’s heart sank 
as she recognized Anne’s writing on 


the crumpled ball of paper that she 
found. No, she wouldn’t read it, she 
told herself. What right had she to 
Jimmy’s old-time love letters? Then, 
turning it over, she noticed the date, 
November twenty-first, a week be- 
fore Thanksgiving! Jimmy must 
have received it a few days before 
their marriage! Like a blow in the 
face, the boldly penned words struck 
her. 

“Jimmy, dear,” it began, in Anne’s 
flowing hand, “I have been granted 
my divorce, and I am free from that 
creature I so foolishly married. Say 
you are glad, Jimmy, and write to— 
Your Anne.” 

Your Anne! Mary Ellen‘s lip 
quivered. There,-in black and white, 
it was! 

“Oh,” she sobbed aloud, “she 
might have spared me that! She 
knew we were going to be married 
when she wrote this, for Agnes Dolan 
said she wrote and told her!” 

Mary Ellen’s dark head was buried 
in a pile of unmended socks as 
Jimmy came in the front door, whis- 
tling: me 

“First call for dinner,” he called, 
cheerily. “Where are you, Mary 
Ellen? I’ve got tickets for the 
Nixon, honey girl!” 


E found her, sobbing, Anne’s 
letter to him in her hand. 

“Oh, Mary Ellen, I’m sorry, dear, 
if that hurt you. Where did you 
find it? I was so disgusted with 
Mrs. Anne Archer when I read that 
note that I threw the thing at the 
wastebasket and forgot all about it. 
It must have landed in the socks in- 
stead of the basket,” he added, no- 
ticing the open drawer. “You're the 
only girl I want, Mary Ellen,” he 
whispered, kissing the tears away. 

Mary Ellen Boyle looked at her 
husband as they passed St. Joseph’s 
that evening. 

“Jimmy,” she confided, “I’ve al- 
ways heard that one gets what one 
prays for, on one’s first visit to a 
strange church; that is, if it’s for 
one’s good—and Jimmy—Jimmy, J 
prayed that first Sunday at St. Jo- 
seph’s that you would like me a 
little bit.” 

“Aha!” teased Jimmy, “so that’s 
why we scoured the city, hunting 
Catholic churches! Oh, Mary Ellen, 
my dear, I was saying the very same 
prayer—making the same request— 
that you would like me a whole lot!” 

Mary Ellen smiled at her husband. 
Let all the Annes in the wide world 
try to take her Jimmy from her! 

















Is “Chis You? 


SHIRLEY 
I saw a picture of Shirley; 
Her hair, I believe, is quite curly. 
When she goes to school, 
She will keep every rule, 
And I’m sure she will always be early. 


TOM 
If you show Tom a map of the world, 
Without any trouble he can 
Point out for you Spitzbergen, 
And, not only that, but HUNAN! 
Perhaps you know him—he doesn’t live 
So very far away. 
I’ll give you a hint: he lives in a town 
Quite near to Newark Bay. 
’ ANOTHER BOY 
He climbed into the big white bus, 
And sang a tuneful song, 
And laughed and talked and looked at 
things 
Through the window all along. 
= through the hills the big white 
us 
Went quickly on its way, 
Taking him and many more 
To a wonderful “Mission Day.” 
And though it was raining, he didn’t 
care, 
For he knew what fun there would be; 
He and the others were going—Where? 
You must really ask him, not me. 


From Our 
Guniors’ Buddy 


Dear BuppIEs: 


Sometime ago I was sick and had 
to go to the hospital. Now, lying in 
a hospital is no fun, as you will 
agree. There I was with nothing to 
do but lie in bed, look at the ceiling, 
wiggle my toes, and of course take 
medicine. B-r-r-r! Bad stuff—the 
medicine I mean. By the way, how 
is it, that all those remedies which 
are good for one’s health are so bad 
to the taste? 

But then, the good Sisters had a 
way of making you believe different ; 
at least till you had swallowed the 


potion. That over, you would may- 
be make wry faces, and be unde- 
cided whether you should be sore or 
glad that Sister fooled you so nicely. 

Let me tell you what happened to 
me that time, and you'll know what 
I mean. 

One afternoon the doctor had been 
to see me, and afterwards I heard 
him whisper to the Sister. Now, I 
hate to hear the doctor whisper to 
the nurse—it almost always means 
mischief for the patient. Thus in my 
case, though I didn’t know it till 
next morning, when Sister came 
early with a tray to my room. I 
liked the looks of that tray: it was 
so nicely arranged. From where I 
lay, I could distinguish a silver tea- 
pot, a cup and something else which 
seemed to be a glass tumbler. 

The teapot was steaming frag- 
rantly, and I figured that behind it 
was hidden a dainty pile of toast and 
butter. My mouth started to water, 
for I felt that I could stand a good 
breakfast, and that the doctor had 
whispered to her yesterday to give 
it to me. Sister was all smiles when 
she entered the room, and I saw no 
reason why the prospect of break- 
fast should make me unhappy. Alas! 
The nearer she came, and the more 
I looked at that tray, the more dis- 
appointed I became. I noticed that 
though there were things to drink on 
the tray, there was nothing to eat. 
Moreover, there was that tumbler I 
had had a glimpse of before: an 
honest to goodness tumbler, but the 
stuff it contained did not seem so 
good to me. 

Well, Sister poured some tea, and 
put plenty of sugar and milk in it, 
while I was watching her all the time 
with one eye, and with the other the 
mysterious drought in the glass. I 
was puzzled! When I looked at 
Sister again, I wanted to smile be- 
cause she was smiling, but a cloud 
passed over my face just as soon as 
I took a squint at the contents of the 
ominous tumbler. You see, I am not 
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different from other men and boys 
—I don’t like nasty tasting medicine, 
and I was pretty sure that the potion 
I was looking at was just that. So I 
reached for the teacup, that was safe 
anyway, I had seen it poured by 
Sister. But let me tell you, you 
can’t fool Sister; I couldn’t anyway, 
for quick as lightning she got hold 
of the glass and gave it to me. 

“There,” she said, “take this now, 
as a good boy, swallow it all at once, 
and you'll find it not half bad.” 

The way she said this would have 
made me swallow a horse with saddle 
and rider and everything, if that 
were possible—so kind and motherly 
was she. I did as I was told, and 
after I had downed the nasty stuff, I 
made faces at Sister and everything 
else in the room: I couldn’t help it— 
that medicine was simply disgusting. 
However, that was over, and now I 
got the tea, and a little later a real 
breakfast: so you see, there was a 
silver lining to this cloud too. By 
now I felt as comfortable as a sick 
man could feel: and, funny enough, 
my thoughts wandered to far away 
America, to THE SIGN, and to you. 
I felt I wanted to write to you, about 
what? I did not know myself, till 
all at once an idea struck me. 

Why, I said to myself, the Juniors 
will be delighted when I tell them 
about my experience of but a few 
moments before, and about what I 
found out shortly afterwards. And 
so, here we are. The first part of 
my story you know already: now I 
am going to tell you what I found 
out later in the day; and that was 
that all the time that Sister had been 
smiling at me, she disliked that medi- 
cine as much as I did: in fact she 
would have been glad if the doctor 
had not prescribed it. She smiled 
so as to make me believe that it was 
not so bad after all. 

And that started my mind on an- 
other track. Do you know that when 
your mother wants you to take some 
medicine, she feels just the same 
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about it as Sister did in my case? I 
am convinced that she would rather 
give you candy than bitter medicines: 
but she wants you to be healthy. 
Mother loves you, dear Juniors; and 
it is up to you to show her that you 
love her too, and that you appreciate 
the love she had for you. Let her 
see that, for example, you can take 
your medicine like a man in more 
ways than one. 


We will stick to our case and sup- 
pose that you were ordered to take 
some horrible potion, say castor oil. 
Of course, you won’t like it, hardly 
anybody does, and I have yet to see 
the man who did not make a carri- 
cature of his face after having 
swallowed a dose of it. So you 


he pip not know whom he liked 
better—Lindy or Big Bob. Of 
course, Lindy had flown across, and 
in his pictures he looked like a reg’lar 
hero—not like some of those movie 
heroes with the black lips and rolling 
eyes—but a reg’lar hero like the peo- 
ple in history books. On the other 
hand, Big Bob would have flown 
across if something had not hap- 
pened to his plane before the entries, 
something that had made it come 
down with a crash and sent Big Bob 
to the hospital with a bandaged head 
and a broken leg, and, what was 
much worse, with a terribly disap- 
pointed heart. Big Bob had not been 
very strong after the accident, and 
so for two years he had come up to 
Camp St. Paul as a counselor. And 
the fact that he was there, right in 
the camp, naturally made. him seem 
more real to Jim than Lindy. For 
Jim had never seen Lindy except in 
pictures. 

Jim lay awake in his cot at the 
camp one hot August night, some- 
times thinking of Lindy and Big Bob, 
sometimes “dreaming” that he was 
caught by pirates and forced to join 
them in their perilous adventures 
over the seas, sometimes wondering 
if dad and mother were sitting out 
on the piazza at home, and some- 
times just kicking round and getting 
angry because he could not sleep. 

“Darn!” He gave himself a hor- 
rible punch in the face, and missed 
the mosquito that had been buzzing 
so meanly about his nose and ears. 
For a moment he felt quite indignant 
with everyone in the world because 
he himself had hurt himself. (That’s 
the silly way we behave when we 
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wouldn’t be any different from the 
rest of mortals if you did the same, 
and mother knows it. But if you 
were to cry and kick up a row and 
say that you didn’t want it, and make 
a nuisance of yourself, well, that 
would be bad indeed. First of all, 
it would hurt mother more than you 
can imagine now, and it is a sure bet 
that later in your life you would be 
sorry for it, unless you are man 
enough to tell mother that you are 
sorry right away. And then, you 
would have to take your medicine 
anyway when dad comes home, and 
I don’t need to tell you what happens 
then, no sirrees! 

So, take my advice—do whatever 
mother tells you to do, and you'll 
feel so happy and fine. Quite natur- 


A Night in Gamp 


By Peter HILBury 


lose our tempers!) Then he became 
especially vexed with Tommy 
Somers who seemed—only seemed— 
sound asleep in his cot across the 
aisle. 

“Hey, Somers! Tom!” whispered 
Jim. That bully of a mosquito was 
trying its best to perch on his eye- 
lash. “You ’wake, Tom?” 

There was no answer. Yet Jim 
had a feeling that Tom was awake, 
because, a few moments before, Tom 
had certainly been whispering to 
Whitey Mack in the cot next to him. 

“Hey, Pious Billy!” Jim called 
out scornfully. “What are you 
doing? Saying your prayers?” 

This time the answer came swiftly 
—an answer not in words. Jim did 
not hear anything or see anything. 
He just felt! Straight in his face 
something* hit him — something big 
and smothering and strong that made 
him think of a Fourth of July cele- 
bration plus an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. He fell back helpless 
under the force of it—it was Tom- 
my’s pillow—and, before he was 
aware of anything else, he was in 
the grip of Tommy himself. 

“*Pious Billy—am I? I'll show 
you! I'll show you if I’m ‘Pious 
Billy’ or not!” And Tommy’s way 
of showing this was to hammer Jim 


” 


with both fists, and almost to tear. 


his pajama jacket to pieces. 
And did Jim lie there and take it 
all? Before many seconds, the two 








ally you will start to think about 
what you will do for mother when 
you are grown up and strong: what 
comforts you'll give her and how 
you'll try to repay her at least part 
of all she has done for ‘you. 

If these are your sentiments, dear 
Juniors, I congratulate you: keep 
them, and: act on them, and God and 
your mother will bless you: the two 
greatest blessings one can get in this 
world. Ask dad, if you don’t be- 
lieve me: he knows. 

Well, this is enough for this once: 
in my next letter I’ll tell you some- 
thing about what happened to me 
after I came out of the hospital: till 
then, good-bye, and please pray for 

Yours sincerely in Xto., 
BroTHeR LAMBERT, C.P. 


boys were out in the aisle, pounding 
each other as if they had never gone 
fishing or swimming together, or 
shared a hotdog sandwich, or treated 
each other to ice cream cones. For, 
actually, up to this point, they had 
been the best of friends. But then— 
in case you are inclined to judge 
Tommy harshly — remember that 
Jim had called him “Pious Billy,” 
and a name like that is not easy to 
stand. 

Whitey Mack and the others were 
soon sitting up chuckling and rooting 
for the fighters—though all this was 
strictly against camp rules. No 
doubt the boys had temporarily for- 
gotten the rules. Usually they obeyed 
them like soldiers, for they knew, as 
all boys know, that the first duty of 
a soldier, in all that is not sinful, is 
obedience. So thoroughly, indeed, 
had they forgotten the rules that they 
also forgot to whisper, and there 
they were, sitting or kneeling or 
standing on their cots, and calling 
out, “Go it, Jim!” “Knock him, 
Somers! Knock him!” and other 
remarks which, besides taking up a 
great deal of space here, were .. . 
anyway, some of them were not alto- 
gether grammatical. 


Suddenly in the doorway stood a 
tall dark form. 

“What’s all this?’ It was Big 
Bob. He limped quickly forward 
and separated the combatants, hold- 
ing each one by an arm. The spec- 
tators, instantly quiet, scrambled 
back into order, every boy’s head on 
his pillow. Not that they were 
afraid of Big Bob. Oh, no! But his 
presence there reminded them of 
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duty. Jim, too, felt quite ashamed 
of himself, knowing that the fight 
had begun through his fault. Tom- 
my, however, kept struggling to 
reach his opponent, puffing and gasp- 
ing, “Let me at him! Let me at 
him!” 

“What did you do to him?” asked 
Big Bob guessing rightly that Jim 
was to blame. 


Jim was not a coward. He had 
plenty of courage, and the best kind 
of courage—that is, the kind that 
makes us acknowledge our fault 
when we have hurt another. 

“T called him a name,” he an- 
swered. 

“What name?” 

“Pious Billy,” mumbled Jim. 

Big Bob had a fit of coughing 
which he had to check immediately, 
for at the sound of the fatal words, 
Tommy made another wild effort to 
spring at the foe. 

“Come out on the porch, both of 
you.” Big Bob led them out, still 
carefully keeping them apart. He 
made them sit on camp stools facing 
him. He sat in a low wicker arm- 
chair. A dimly burning barn lan- 
tern, hanging at the end of the porch, 
gave them sufficient light to see one 
another. Jim thought that Big Bob’s 
fine face and dark eyes looked sadder 
than usual tonight. Still, though his 
eyes were sad, his lips were half 
smiling. Indeed, when he _ spoke, 
Jim imagined that Big Bob was 
really going to laugh. But it was 
hard to tell, because he was frown- 
ing, too. 

“T’m surprised at anyone’s calling 
a person a name like that,” he said. 
“T put it to you, Jim, as one man to 
another, how would you like to be 
called ‘Pious Billy’ ?” 


THE SIGN 


*pologize. He didn’t mean it. And 


I was praying.” 

“Then shake hands,’ commanded 
Big Bob. 

The boys obeyed, and, while they 
shook hands, they did not look at 
each other but at Big Bob who was 
their hero then as always. He was 
smiling at them both. They knew 
that he liked them. 

“What prayers were you saying, 
Tom?” he asked. 

“A prayer for the dying,” replied 
Tom. “My gran’mother told me to 
say it at night whenever I couldn’t 
get to sleep, ‘cause lots of people are 
dying at night, and they need 
prayers.” 

A queer look swept over Big 
Bob’s fine dark eyes. 

“Let me hear that prayer — will 
you, Tommy?” 

Tommy recited it carefully. 

“Most merciful Jesus, Lover of 
Souls, we pray Thee by the agony of 
Thy Sacred Heart and the sorrows 
of Thy Immaculate Mother, to 
cleanse in Thy Blood sinners of the 
whole world who are now in their 
agony or are to die this night. Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, once in agony, have 
pity on the dying.” 

Big Bob listened with bowed head, 
his eyes half closed. He blessed 
himself reverently at the end of the 
prayer as if he himself had been say- 
ing it. 

Here they were interrupted by a 
shrill whistle and the tooting of an 
automobile horn down at the gate 
near the edge of the camp. Big Bob 
stood up quickly, and, having 
whistled in return, called out, 
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“Ready in a minute, Dick.” 

Dick, as Jim and Tom knew, was 
the taxi man from town. They 
wondered at Big Bob’s going out so 
late. He was not accustomed to 
leave the camp at night. 

“Come, soldiers,” he said, looking 
at his watch. “It’s half past eleven. 
I’ve got to catch a train. Back to 
bed, now, and no more pugilism.” 

He went into the dormitory with . 
them, and saw that each was safely 
under his sheet and single blanket. 
“It might be cool by morning,” he 
said. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” they whispered, and 
their hearts were just throbbing with 
admiration for him. 

“T tell you what, Jim and Tom”— 
Big Bob had turned back—“if you 
find it hard to sleep, you might keep 
on saying that prayer for—for my 
intention.” 

Oh, wouldn’t they! Wouldn’t 
they! They began the moment he 
left, and each one of them must have 
said it at least fifty times. Indeed, 
they fell asleep saying it. 

In the morning they went round 
looking for him. The camp cook, 
pushing back his white cap and giv- 
ing a swipe across his eyes with his 
apron, reported that Big Bob had 
gone home to visit his mother who 
was dying. 

“Did she die?” inquired Jim. 

“No. She’s better,” replied the 
cook, and, sobbing out loud, dashed 
away to the back of the camp kit- 
chen. 

“Say!” exclaimed Jim. “I thought 
that bean liked Big Bob!” 
(Continued on next page.) 


My Little Mother 


By A. H. 


y LitrLte Moruer stands all day 
@ In a room with four white walls. 
Her robe is bisque of the palest blue, 
Her tunic white to her fair feet falls. 
Her wavy hair, all golden brown, 
Lies loose and still, all flowing down. 
A little wreath is on her head 
Of tiny silken roses frail. 
Each little foot, with rose most rare 
Encarved, treads on the serpent there 
Who, conquered, writhing lies. 
And every morning when I rise, 
I kneel to my little mother and say— 
“Little Mother, help me today.” 
And every night, I kiss her brow, 
Whispering, “Little Mother, pray for me now, 
And chief at the hour of my death, for then 
I shall need you most, Little Mother. Amen. 


“Wouldn’t like it,” muttered Jim, 
and gazed sideways at Tommy who 
was ready to leap once more. 

“Sit still, Tommy.” Big Bob 
waved him back with his nice long 
hand. “Jim just forgot the golden 
rule. I think you ought to apologize, 
Jim.” 

“Don’t know how.” 
was bent low. 

“Stand up. Come now. Say that 
you were in the wrong.” 

Jim stood up. His head was still 
lowered, and, though he closed his 
fists tight, no matter how he tried he 
could not say the words. They 
seemed to be away down in his 
throat. Tommy felt sorry for him. 
He jumped up from his chair and 
said quickly, “I don’t want him to 


Jim’s head 
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“Maybe his mother won’t let him 
come back. Maybe,” ventured 
Tommy, “Cookie’s mad at her.” 

“Let’s go look at the mole track.” 
Most grownups, in Jim’s opinion, 
had a mighty strange manner of be- 
having, and he for one was not going 
to worry about them. 

The mole track was down near 
the gate at the edge of the camp. 
Thither the boys scampered, and 
reached their objective in time to 
meet one of the older boys who came 
trudging mournfully up the road. 

“Hello!” He stopped, and, shak- 
ing his head sadly, remarked, “You 
fellows will miss him.” 

Jim got very white. 

“What—what—” he stammered. 

“Didn’t you know?” The big boy 
stared half frightened at them. “Last 
night—on the way to the station in a 
taxi—a brute touring car smashed 
into them. He only lived about half 
an hour afterwards.” 

“Big—Big Bob?” 
to catch his breath. 

The boy nodded, but he couldn’t 
speak, because his mouth was 
twitching. He began to rub his eyes 
with his knuckles, and then he 
switched about on his heels and went 
striding toward the camp bungalows. 

“Let’s go find Father Moran,” 
Tommy whispered. 

Jim could not say a word. But, as 
he hurried along with Tommy’s arm 
across his shoulder, words kept going 
round and round and round in his 
head, and these words were, “The 
prayers we said last night were for 
3ig Bob. We didn’t know they 
were, but they were, just the same. 
He asked us to say them, and we did. 
We said them for him—for him!” 

And, all at once, Jim felt very 
grateful to Tommy. 


Jim was trying 


“Ualue of Holy Mass 


FT THE hour of death the Masses 
you have heard will be your great 
consolation. 

Every Mass will go with you to the 
judgment and plead for pardon. 

At every Mass you can diminish the 
temporal punishment due to your sins, 
more or less, according to your fervor, 
and thus may shorten your Purgatory. 

Assisting devoutly at Mass you 
render to Our Lord the greatest homage. 

He supplies for many of your negli- 
gences and omissions. 

The power of Satan over you is 
diminished. 

You afford the souls in Purgatory the 
greatest possible relief. 
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One Mass devoutly heard during 
your life may be of more benefit to you 
than many heard for you after your 
death. 

You are preserved from many 
dangers and misfortunes which would 
otherwise have befallen you. 

Every Mass gains for you a higher 
degree of glory in Heaven. 

You receive the priest’s blessing, 
which Our Lord ratifies in Heaven. 

You kneel amidst a multitude of holy 
angels, who are present at the adorable 
sacrifice with reverential awe. 

You are blessed in your temporal 
goods and affairs. 

When we hear Mass and offer the 
Holy Sacrifice in honor of any particu- 
lar saint or angel, thanking God for 
favors He bestowed on him, we afford 
him a great degree of honor, joy and 
happiness, and draw his special love 
and protection on us. 

Every time we assist at Mass we 
should, besides our other intentions 
offer it in honor of the saint of the day. 


Gertainly “We Gan 


OMETHING for the missions every 

day! That’s the big idea now. 
Do you think it is too hard? Well, 
let us see. We'll make a calendar 
for the week. 

Monpay: Visit Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and ask Him to 
help you with this new resolution. 
Pray for the priests and Sisters in 
China, and pray, too, that you your- 
selves may love the missions. 

TueEspay: Try to get someone else 
interested in the missions. Ask your 
friends to save stamps and tinfoil 
for you, or to drop some pennies into 
you Bobby box. 

WEDNESDAY: Read some mission 
magazine, or have someone read it 
to you. 

TuHurspay: Learn some mission 
geography. This is thrilling! What 
do you know about Alaska, and 
Molokai, and the Philippines, and 
Hunan? There! You have crossed 
the Pacific. (A person of my ac- 
quaintance thought the Philippines 
were off the coast of California, and 
that person had gone to high school, 
too!) 

Fripay: Make a sacrifice of some 
of your spending money, and put it 
into your Bobby box. Friday is the 
special day. for sacrifices. Surely 
you know why. 

SaTuRDAY: Re-mail THe Sien or 
any other good Catholic magazine to 
poor people who cannot get it for 
themselves, or to the Catholic Lay- 


men’s League, Augusta, Georgia. 

Sunpay: Write to the Junior De- 
partment of THe SIGN explaining 
what you have done for the missions 
each day. 

ee oe 

Is this hard? If I could hear you 
all answer—Jack o’ Norfolk, Helen 
Marie of East Orange, Walter of 
Georgia, Helen Clare of Long Island, 
Peter, David, Joseph, and Elizabeth 
of Crestwood, and all the others who 
love to be Juniors—I should hear 
one glorious loud cry of “No! It is 
not hard! We can do even more 
than that!” 

And, oh, how wonderful it would 
be if you would do more! It is not 
necessary to follow the calendar I 
have made. That is only a sugges- 
tion. Each boy and girl may make 
his or her own calendar. Mother or 
father will help you, perhaps, if you 
cannot do it alone. 

Something for the Missions every 
day! Can you do it? 

Look! There’s the answer right 
up there in the headline! 


How Old Are Juniors? 


Epitor, Our JUNIOR READERS: 


At college, juniors are usually nine- 
teen or twenty; in high school they are, 
on an average, sixteen or seventeen. 
About college and high school juniors, 
absolutely speaking, I am not at present 
concerned, although, indeed, many of 
them are naturally included in my prob- 
lem. I am interested in the age of the 
Junior Readers of Tue Sicn. Some 
of them, I know are very, very young, 
and these we must constantly cherish. 
They are reminders of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Their letters, lacking though 
they be in substantial ideas, possess the 
sublimity of innocence. May these 
Juniors, with death grip on their pens 
and tongues between their little white 
teeth, continue energetically and pain- 
fully to indite their angelic nothings in 
the cause of religion! There are old 
Juniors, too. I mean Juniors of forty 
and fifty and sixty who read this de- 
partment of Tue Sicn. I am one of 
these. Please do not debar us. The 
Juniors, however, whom I regard as 
most important for the Cause are those 
frequently and severely alluded to as 
the “rising generation.” These Juniors 
have reached the age which is char- 
acterized by aspirations and ambitions. 
Do we sufficiently consider these 
Juniors? I wish some of them would 
let us know what they think about that 


question. 
Respectfully, 


Brook.yn, N. Y, F. Foret. 
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THE PATRIOTS. By Rev. Joseph 
Canon Guinan. With a Preface by 
His Grace, Michael J. Curley, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. Price: $2.70. 


This is a book whose every word was 
read by the reviewer, and con amore 
at that! And he intends to read it 
again at his leisure. 

The Patriots is an historical novel 
covering that period of modern Irish 
History from the Easter Rebellion of 
1916 to the present day. The author 
makes no apology for writing the book 
from a “candidly moral standpoint. It 
deals out impartial condemnation for 
the excesses of the War of Independ- 
ence, and its sequel, the Civil War, by 
whomsoever they might have been 
committed.” 

Canon Guinan introduces the reader 
to the little town of Drummers, and this 
sector he employs as a mirror wherein 
the events which happened throughout 
Ireland in the troublous days are re- 
flected. The Canon is a slow starter, 
but once in motion he keeps a steady 
pace to the end. Two clergymen, the 
parish priest, Canon Killian, and his 
assistant, Father Darragh, are put for- 
ward as types of the two opposite poles 
of Irish thought—the former apathetic 
to the new Irish party, Sinn Fein, (un- 
til the savage brutality of the Black and 
Tans rocked him out of his apathy), 
and the latter an ardent admirer of the 
same. These two reverend gentlemen 
are the mouthpiece of the author, giv- 
ing the pros and cons for the various 
methods of warfare employed by Black 
and Tans and the Irish Republican 
Army in the Revolution, and the Sinn 
Fein and the Die Hard Republicans in 
the Civil War which followed. It is 
surely a difficult problem to attempt 
to judge of deeds committed in the heat 
of conflict and the tempest of passion 
in the light of those Christian princi- 
ples which are the life of the Irish 
people; but Canon Guinan has done it 
to a degree which nothing but intimate 
knowledge of both Church and country 
could produce. 

The story is intensely interesting. It 
portrays the horrid deeds of violence 
committed by both Black and Tans and 
Irish* soldiers. As to be expected, it 


was the people who bore the brunt of 
the suffering. While the characters 
are fictitious, the deeds are facts. The 





former stand out in bold relief in the 
mind of the reader, especially the black- 
smith of Crosheen, Seamus McGarry. 
He was a whole regiment in the eyes 
of the British, and the cry “Up Mc- 
Garry!” will ring long and loud in the 
ears of the reader. 

Herein one will find as clear and 
conservative an estimate of the Irish 
political situation as can be found any- 
where. What is needed in Irish affairs, 
as the author suggests, is a mixture of 
abstract idealism with the hard logic 
of facts. The Canon claims, and his 
claim seems to have substantiation, that 
Ireland has received more than many 
of her most ardent lovers—men who 
bled and died for her, ever visioned as 
accomplished facts. The logic of the 
situation is summed up in the remark 
of Seamus McGarry: “I say, take what 
we're gettin’, and in the course of time 
edge in for more.” To hold out for 
complete emancipation by the use of 
violent methods, according to him, 
would be like engaging the British 
Navy with a canal boat. 

All lovers of Ireland will find much 
to ponder over and much to interest 
them in Tue Patriots. Those who are 
for fighting it out to the bitter end 
will learn to modify their opinions, and 
those of conservative type will be more 
than ever convinced that Ireland’s fu- 
ture depends on peaceful methods, the 
result of flaming idealism tempered 
with common sense. 

The Archbishop of Baltimore, con- 
tributes a forceful preface to the book. 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD. 
By Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
C.SS.R. CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 
By Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D. 
JESUS CHRIST, MODEL OF 
MANHOOD. By Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Alban Goodier, S.J. The 
Treasury of the Faith Series. Gen- 
eral Editor, Rev. George D. Smith, 
Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price: 60 cents each. 


The first mentioned is a small book, 
but an excellent one, on the Virgin 
Mother of God by a competent theo- 
logican and an ardent lover of Our 
Lady. Within a short compass the au- 
thor says a great deal, and says it well. 
We recommend it to all Catholics for 
their devout study, and also for those 
outside the Church who are seeking 
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for the reason of Catholic devotion to 
Mary. 

Matrimony is always a subject of in- 
terest, but especially in these days of 
loose principles and extravagant talk on 
such things as Companionate Marriage, 
Anulments, Divorces, etc., the Catho- 
lic doctrine on Marriage is continually 
in need of explanation. Father Ma- 
honey’s little book endeavors to set 
before the reader the nature, the ef- 
fects, and the obligations of Marriage, 
both as a Christian Sacrament and a 
natural contract. He does it in a very 
creditable manner. Those who are in 
the habit of sending questions to maga- 
zines on the subject of Marriage (and 
their name is legion), will help them- 
selves very much, and relieve the Ques- 
tion Editor of many wearisome repi- 
titions by digesting the contents of this 
book. 

The learned Archbishop Goodier 
furnishes a pen picture of the Man- 
God, Jesus Christ. With a remark- 
able facility and insight he uses the 
phases of His earthly life, throwing 
light on His twofold nature, human 
and divine. All those who wish to in- 
crease in the knowledge of Jesus, Whom 
to know is eternal life, will find this 
book both pleasant and profitable read- 


ing. 

Words of highest praise are due the 
author and publisher of this excellent 
series of books of Catholic doctrine. 
They are short, timely, and satisfying. 


TABERNACLE TALKS. By Father 
Kienberger, O.P. Richard A. May- 
er and Associates, Chicago. 


Father Kienberger is a regular con- 
tributor to Emmanuel, the monthly or- 
gan of the Priests’ Eucharistic League. 
As Bishop Gallagher of Detroit says in 
his foreword. “Father Kienberger is 
gifted with the happy faculty of so util- 
izing everything touching on religion 
as to make it easy and pleasant for us 
to raise our souls constantly to heav- 
en. . . .” This is found to read true 
in TABERNACLE TALKS, a brochure of 
120 pages, divided into eighteen chap- 
ters, and engagingly written. 


TED BASCOMB IN THE COW 
COUNTRY. By Rev. H. J. Heag- 
ney. Benziger Bros., New York. 
Price $1.25. 


Live-wire boys will read this book 
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from cover to cover with keen interest. 
Father Heagney gives a gripping ac- 
count of the adventures of a boy from 
the East who spends his summer vaca- 
tion at an Oklahoma ranch: there are 
Indians and wild animals and hidden 
treasure. Ted is a boy’s boy and read- 
ers will be eager to keep him company 
in further adventures. 


LIFE OF MATT TALBOT. By Sir 
Joseph A. Glynn. Benziger Bros., 
New York. Price $0.75. 


This book is the short story of a 
saint. Matt Talbot was mischievous in 
boyhood, dissolute and negligent in 
young manhood. While a youngster he 
was an errand boy with a liquor firm, 
and in this environment he developed 
a craze for drink. Every Saturday he 
stayed in the public house until his 
week’s wages were expended. For three 
years he neglected the sacraments, 
though still faithful to Sunday Mass. 
After his conversion, he never relapsed, 
but his struggles spelled heroic effort. 
He simply had to spend his Saturdays 
in church, before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, to plead for the strength to keep 
his pledge. His sincerity was ingeni- 
ous: as a reminder against his habit of 
profanity, he fastened two pins in the 
form of a cross, on his coatsleeves. His 
bad habits were supplanted by good 
ones equally as firm-rooted: his growth 
in godliness was steady. He became a 
man of prayer and penance: his chari- 
ties to the poor multiplied: he preached 
an apostolate of good example to his 
fellow workmen. “He was convinced 
that if the truths of Revelation, as re- 
gards the Incarnation and Redemption 
were accepted as true, there should be 
no limit to our service save the im- 
possible.” And so he became the 
“saint in the lumber-yard,” “the saint 
in overalls.” The story is well told in 
a book of 107 pages, and is based on 
accurate information. Matt Talbot is a 
fascinating spirit: very human, simple, 
and encouraging. Illustrations num- 
ber seven. 


A CROWN OF JEWELS for the 
Little Secretary of Jesus. By Rev. 
_— P. Clarke. John P. Daleiden 
‘o., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.50. 


The ‘Little Secretary of Jesus,” Sis- 
ter Benigna Consolata is called. Sis- 
ter Benigna is a winsome spirit, akin 
to the Little Flower. Father Clarke’s 
book runs to 107 pages: he devotes 
most of the twelve chapters to the vir- 
tues of the Little Secretary and to com- 
munications given her by Our Blessed 
Lord; these ‘communications are just 
the message needed by an indifferent 
and materialistic world, bringing into 
relief as they do, the personalness of 
relation between us and our Elder 
3rother, Christ Jesus. Two conclud- 
ing chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the Visitation Order and its 
founder, St. Francis de Sales. Iilus- 
trations number five. 











The Catholic Encyclopedia 
in 16 LARGE VOLUMES 
$10 DOWN; balance in install- 


ments of $5.00 a month 


Eventful because everything Catholic 
is of paramount importance in this 
country just now. 

{Everyone wants to know about the 
Church; how it is governed; what par- 
ticular influence it has on its mem- 
bers in private and in public life; what 
are the various beliefs which Catholics 
generally accept; what its attitude to- 
ward others. 

fA thousand questions are asked and 
it is most important that they should 
be answered correctly. The answers are 
in The Catholic neyclopedia.” 


It is the Standard Authority 
on Everything Catholic 


The Catholic Encyclopedia is an inter- 
national work of reference goutentiog 
the complete cycle of knowledge on al 
subjects connected with the Catholic 
Church. An authoritative statement on 
every one of its DOCTRINES, TRA- 
DITIONS, PRACTICES; its LAW, 
LITURGY, HISTORY; and, in its 
6,000 biographies, the accomplishments 
of its members in every field of human 
ongoaret in ay ARTS, EDUCATION, 
LITERATU EXPLORATION, 
GOVERN NMENT, MISSIONS, PHIL- 
OSOPHY. RELIGION, SANCTITY, 
SCIENCE, SOCIOLOGY. 

Some few of = topics treated in 
15,000 articles: 


HISTORY 
Civil Allegiance 
Concordats Inquisition 
St. Bartholomew’s Day 
State and Church 

PHILOSOPHY 
Hypnotism 
Metempsychosis 
Spiritism 
Telepathy 

LAW 


Divorce Marriage 
Seal of Confession 
RELIGION 
All Religions 
300 Articles on the Refor- 
mation 
Organization of the 
Church 
Encyclical Letters 
SCIENCE 
Calendar 
Evolution 
Vivisection 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Malthus Democracy 
Marx Communism 
Anarchy Poverty 
Labor Usury 
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The book is worthwhile for the mes- 
sage communicated and .for the ac- 
quaintance with such a sweet character 
as Sister Benigna. The style, how- 
ever, is rather wearisome—unnaturally 
ornate: the jewels of thought are 
dimmed in their setting. 


ADORATION. By Rev. Frederick 
A. Reuter. Benziger Bros., New 
York. Price $3.00. 


A manual series of readings, prayers 
and hymns systematically arranged for 
a year’s holy hour, for public and pri- | 
vate devotion. 

In the foreword, Bishop Schrembs 
of Cleveland remarks: “The devotion 
of the Holy Hour has become an estab- 
lished fact in our religious life. It car- 
ries a mighty appeal to our people.” 
Naturally, helpful books of devotion are 
in proportionate demand. This book 
will be welcomed by priests and people. 
It features a new set of readings, 
prayers and hymns for each week of 
the entire year. The selections are 
made in harmony with the liturgy of 
the Church, this variety sustaining in- 
terest and charm. The reading ma- 
terial is especially commendable, up to 
date and practical as it is. Father 
Reuter’s book will go a long way to- 
ward making the precious Holy Hours 
of the ‘year worthwhile and fascinating. 
Supplementing the body of the book is 
a collection of select prayers, with the 
latest notifications anent indulgences, 
etc. The manual is well bound in 
black, flexible leather, and numbers 815 
pages. AporaTIon is the first Holy 
Hour book to use the liturgy and his- 
tory of the Church as the basis for 
meditation and devotion, and is adapt- 
able for an hour or a half-hour pro- 
gramme. 


MORE TEENS AND TWENTIES. 
By Mary D. Chambers. The Mag- 
nificat Press, Manchester, N. H. 
Price $1.25. 


In twelve charming chats, the author 
discusses spheres and problems of 
young womanhood. Each chapter is of 
pleasing length: yet, were the length 
twice what it is, there would be no 
tedium. The style is vigorous, the con- 
tent matter well selected and handled 
with uncommon skill. Social and other 
subjects always suggest to the author 
some moral, which is delightfully 
treated of. A book that merits unlim- 
ited circulation, and can be perused 
with profit by young men in teens and 
twenties, as well as by young women. 
Unquestionably it is difficult to find 
books for the young that appeal, and 
that are at the same time sound, and 
until recent years the fault has not 
been so much with the young but rather 
with the quality of the output. More 
TEENS AND TWENTIES has come to us 
welcome: it is replete with interest and 
redolent of wholesome advice. We con- 
gratulate the author. 
































Letters From Our Missionaries 


DAY or two after Christmas 

our miniature “Noah’s 

Ark” rested at Changteh, 

and we lost little time in 
getting away from those stuffy, 
“cabby” cabins to God’s spacious 
outdoors. The entire party of four 
priests and five Sisters became the 
guests of the local Augustinian 
Fathers. These holy men took spe- 
cial pains to make us as comfortable 
as their limited means would permit. 
We remained with them several days 
while our chioo Tsis, or chairs, which 
were to carry us to Shenchow, were 
being prepared. 

During our brief stopover Mr. 
Rose, the only foreign business man 
in the city, insisted on taking the 
Fathers to his home for a visit. The 
princely hospitality of this gentle- 
man is well known to all Passionists 
passing through Changteh, and it is 
hardly necessary to remark that on 
the occasion of our visit he lived up 
to his reputation as a wonderful host. 

Three days after our arrival in the 
city all was in readiness for our de- 


From Ghangteh 


on to Shenchow 


By Rupert LANGENBACHER, C.P. 


parture to Shenchow — and home! 
Half reclining bamboo chairs had 
been rigged up with poles and ropes 
so that they could be conveniently 
carried on the shoulders of from 
three to five men. In the chairs our 
bedding had been placed to keep us 
comfortable and warm. Over the 
tops of the chairs had been formed 
semi-circular arches of bamboo rods, 
and spread over these were our 
waterproof bedding covers, made of 
oiled cloth. This formed an excel- 
lent protection from wind, heat, and 
rain. 
WE Start AGAIN 


FTER bidding good-bye to our 
hosts we boarded our pullman 
coaches, and were on our way. As 
was to be expected, people on all 
sides stopped what they were doing 


to stare in wonderment at us. But 
there was not a single manifestation 
of hostile feelings towards the “for- 
eigners”—quite the reverse of their 
attitude just a year previous when 
all China was seething in an anti- 
foreign revolution. 

The first day’s journey covered 
some seventy li or more — approxi- 
mately twenty-three miles. With 
chair-bearers and baggage-carriers, 
our cavalcade stretched out over a 
distance of half a mile. After dog- 
trotting two or three miles the car- 
riers would take a well earned rest 
and, incidentally, a few puffs from 
their long cone-like pipes. 

As a youngster I was an enthusi- 
astic rider of the old fashioned roller- 
coaster and merry-go-round, but rid- 
ing by chair over the mountains of 
Western Hunan puts all such child- 
hood thrills far in the background. 
How the Chinese chair-bearers ever 
learn to carry their heavy burdens of 
human freight over long and difficult 
routes, and that with so apparent 
ease, will always be an enigma to me. 
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THE NOAH’S ARK THAT CARRIED THE PRIESTS AND SISTERS FROM HANKOW TO CHANGTEH 
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Down almost flat, stony, slippery 
hillsides; up nearly vertical moun- 
tains paths; along the edges of deep 
precipices; over palsied bridges; we 
went for six full days, and that with- 
out anyone putting in a claim for 
accident or life insurance. 


A Vivace INN 


OC arriving at a village towards 
dusk we sought our inn, the 
while most of the carriers were on 
their way to an opium den. These 
inns were always previously ar- 
ranged for by one or two of our 
servants running on ahead and pre- 
paring for our arrival. Would that 
[ were a word-artist that might de- 
scribe somewhat adequately just 
what those inns are! However, they 
serve one good purpose in affording 
some protection from the cold, wind 
rain. Imagine, if you can, 
several small soot-begrimed rooms. 
built perhaps a hundred years ago, 
lecrepit and on the verge of decay. 
[he floor sags with your weight, and 
treacherous holes lure you on to in- 
jury. The ceiling is the roof—which 
by the way, is a real distinction—and 
in more places than one, the stars 
peep in to see what you are about. 

The furniture is antique, but not 
really so comfortable as is the mod- 
ern; nor is there a superfluity of it. 
Being still winter, we of course, 
needed a stove. Perhaps not every 
foreigner would have recognized that 
lishpan-like affair, filled with char- 
coal, at times smoking evilly, and 
resting in a square squatty wooden 
container as being what one would 
ordinarily designate as a_ stove. 
However, that is what it was to us. 
Chen being tired we required chairs. 
"hese were quickly secured by our 
host dragging in a few wooden 
horses. In America “hosses” may 
not be termed chairs—but remember 
we are now in the interior of China. 


nd 
iTid 


CAVALCADE STRETCHED OVER A DISTANCE OF HALF A MILE 


Hovets or HospitTALity 


o be candid, I admit the table 

was a table; not a bit disguised 
like the stove and chairs. And now 
to conclude with the furniture we 
will take note of the beds. Camou- 
flage might well sum up the descrip- 
tion of that article. To speak accur- 
ately, it was usually a shelf on which 
we laid ourselves for the night pro- 
vided one’s sensibilities were not so 
tender as to suffer from a mere rat 
using ones face as a thoroughfare, or 
from lying in a bed, I mean on a 
shelf, that had possibly supported 
numerous corpses, and people in- 
fected with every disease known and 
unknown to the medical world. But 
bad as they were we were so tired 
that we welcomed the opportunity of 
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BABES. WHO SHOULD HAVE BEEN SAFE 
AT HOME TAGGED AFTER THE ARK 


taking our rest upon them. 

This meagre description of the 
inns, though not exaggerated, still 
portrays but faintly the real thing. 
Strange though it may seem to many 
among those. who read these lines, 
our little party of missionaries not 
only did not find the inns unbearable, 
but really comfortable. No superb 
hotel in America housed a more 
merry group of guests than did these 
hovels of hospitality. To God alone 
be all the glory, for it is He Who 
bestows on priest and nun the in- 
estimable grace of a vocation to the 
Foreign Missions, and the power to 
make all hard things easy. 

At one place along the way we 
were warned of the presence of 
bandits. Father Constantine went to 
much bother to secure a military 
escort from a nearby garrison. But 
all his efforts proved fruitless as the 
commander declared his soldiers were 
confined to a limited territory, and 
that for this reason they could not 
escort us out of the danger zone. 
Thus we were obliged to go alone 
and unprotected. Quite a thrill we 
had on reaching the crucial spot. The 
carriers almost ran, nor did anyone 
dare to speak above a whisper. What 
a relief it was to find ourselves be- 
yond the danger point without hav- 
ing encountered any annoyance or 
mishap. 

“MAIN STREET” 

(yrs on the way were brief 

and few. About noon we left 
our pullman coaches for a quick 
lunch. “This, as a rule consisted of 
a cup of tea, some Chinese spaghetti, 
and, if it were possible to secure 
them, peanuts and oranges. We 
usually stopped on “Main Street” 
for general repairs, for while on the 
road it was very necessary to keep 
moving lest members of the party 
became separated and lost. Our 


longest halts were made while cross- 








ing narrow rivers in dilapidated 
boats. These river ferries seemed to 
be a combination of everything. They 
were as slow as uncomfortable. Their 
sole means of locomotion was an old 
man or woman, provided with a 
single bamboo pole and absolutely 
free from any desire to make time. 


THE Sisters “Goop Sports” 
HE Sisters throughout the en- 
tire journey proved themselves 

—to use a somewhat slangy, yet ap- 
propriate expression—“good sports.” 
They appeared more to be on an ex- 
tended holiday outing than on a long, 
tiresome and somewhat perilous trip. 
They laughed at hardships and made 
light of dangers. One day I recall 
them walking at least eight miles to 
give the men a rest; and this over 
mountain paths that would have made 
the Rocky Road to Dublin feel like 
a bed of roses. 

The road we traveled led us over 
sections of the country whose beauti- 
ful scenery defies description. Moun- 
tains there were, and valleys, and 
rivers that would force exclamations 
of admiration from any beholder. 
And even when not being carried 
through such stretches of God’s 
handiwork, there were plenty of in- 
teresting pictures to gaze upon. 
Sometimes it was a peaceful family 
group along the way; or perhaps a 
cloth weaver with his curious old 
wooden machine; or again children at 
play, imitating their elders at “devil- 
worship.” 

After six days of varied experi- 
ences we came in sight of Shenchow. 
How could I better describe the emo- 
tions that welled up in our hearts, 
than by saying they were those of 
children eager to be home again. Our 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor was the only 
missionary at Shenchow to welcome 
us, but by his whole-hearted greet- 
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SAKE OF A FEW COPPERS 


ing he endeavored to supply the place 
of all our co-laborers who would 
have been glad, but were unable to 
be present. I will close this narra- 
tive by saying that the first act on 
our arrival home was to thank Al- 
mighty God for His kind protection, 
and to ask His blessing on all our 
friends across the sea who aided us 
so much by their prayers for the 
Passionist Missionaries in China. 


BEGINNING AGAIN 


L* a very true sense we are be- 
ginning our work all over. 
But our enforced absence from our 
mission, instead of discOuraging us, 
has but given us fresh zeal. 


By SEBASTIAN OCHSENREITER, C.P. 


s our trip to Honolulu was 

made enjoyable and instructive 
through the courtesy of Rev. Fr. 
Valentine and the good Fathers of 
his community, so our trip to Japan 
will ever be memorable for us on 
account of the extreme kindness of 
the Brothers of Mary. 'They treated 
us like members of the family and 
could not have done more for us 
than they did. Those who have not 
experienced the hospitality of these 
good Brothers could never realize 
its full extent. 

Without their kind attention the 
strangeness of the language would 
have cut short our desires to see 
Japan. We had just a taste of this 
in Yokahama. We had the Brothers’ 
address carefully typewritten on a 
piece of paper. This we showed to 
a taxi driver, but to him it meant 
absolutely nothing. Then I ordered 
him to halt as we were passing the 
American Express office and there 
one of the clerks interpreted our 
wishes to the driver and instructed 
him where to take us. 


St. JosePH’s COLLEGE 


N a short time we were at St. 

Joseph’s College. When we 
mentioned that we were on our way 
to China and that we were Passion- 
ists, the entire house and all the 
Brothers were at our service. We 
were invited to attend to May de- 
votions in the chapel and in accept- 
ing the invitation obtained our first 
glimpse of real Japanese life. 

In the chapel there were no 
benches or pews such as we have. 
All the boys squatted on the floor, 
each one on his own little cushion, 
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which later served the purpose of a 
kneeling bench. The singing was 
surprisingly good. The hymns for 
Our Lady were in English and those 
senediction in Latin. The 
Superior, Brother John Baptist 
Gaschy, informed us that the number 
of converts among the pupils is in- 
creasing each year. Later, we had 
dinner with the community and then 
hastened for the train that was to 
bring us to Tokyo, the capital of 
japan. 

With regard to the trains of 
Japan, it will be a surprise to many 
» know that great progress is being 
made in the electrification of all its 
roads. The line from Yokahama to 
Tokyo, about 30 miles, is entirely 
electric belt line encircling the entire 
city, and the usual trolley lines on 
the streets of the city. In general it 
may be said that Japan is a paradox. 
In the cities there is evidence of an 
herculean effort to adopt the best 
features and improvements of West- 
ern civilization. On the other hand, 
their methods are as ancient as the 
world when we come to the farms in 
the country, the gardens and in 
crafts. 


for 


In Toxyo 


ty arrived in Tokyo at 2:15 
Pp. M. and went to the Brothers 
of Mary at their college known as 
the School of the Morning Star. 
Here also we were welcomed most 
cordially by the Superior, the Rev. 


Father Heck. He placed us under ~ 


the benign care of Brother Augus- 
tine Walter, a native of the Hoosier 
State, but a resident of Japan for 
the past thirty-two years. In short 


time he had formulated plans 
whereby we would be kept busy dur- 
ing our entire stay. 

At 3:30 we left the college and set 
out for a sightseeing tour. We visited 
in turn the Temple of Meiji, Hibiya 
Park, the Wrestling [Arena and the 
shrine of the Robin Hood of Japan. 
This brigand, or Japanese Robin 
Hood, during his life occupied him- 
self in robbing the rich and distribut- 
ing his spoils among the poor. He is 
now worshipped by the people and 
day and night incense is burnt be- 
fore his image. There is a constant 
line of people who bow low and 
whisper prayers before the image and 
thus implore his help. 

Near his temple is another sacred 
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to the memory of 30,000 people who 
perished in the flames occasioned by 
the recent earthquake. These vic- 
tims are now regarded as deified and 
they are worshipped as gods by the 
common people. 

WE SEE THE EMPEROR 


Y a strange coincidence, as we 

were leaving one of the parks, 
we could not help but notice the ex- 
ceptionally large number of police 
and soldiers lining the streets. 
Brother Augustine, after making en- 
quiries, learned that the Emperor 
was soon to pass by. So in a very 
short while the machines bearing the 
police and court attendants were 
passing and we had the good fortune 
to see His Majesty with the Em- 
press, pass in a limousine The Em- 
peror’s palace occupies a_ central 
position in the city of Tokyo and is 
surrounded by two moats filled with 
water. 

The general public is permitted to 
use the roadway inside the outer 
moat. The inner moat, however, is 
at the base of a high wall within 
which is the palace, the quarters for 
the soldiers always on guard and 
also the living quarters for the court 
attendants. After viewing the palace 
from a distance our first day in 
Tokyo came to an end. We were 
glad to get back to the college for a 
well-earned rest. 

The following morning we cele- 
brated Holy Mass in the college 
chapel and fervently thanked God 
for having brought us safe across 
the wide expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean. After ‘breakfast we went up 
to the roof from which we could see 
the city in daylight, as we had seen 
it the night before illuminated with 
numberless electric lights along the 
streets and in the windows of the 
buildings. 

During the rest of the morning 
hours we visited the temple sacred 
to the soldiers who have died in 
battle for Japan. This temple is 
centrally located in a large and well- 
kept park in which the principal orna- 
ments are the trophies won in the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

In the afternoon we visited the 
temple dedicated to the fox. There 
we beheld people offering food of 
various kinds—carrots, onions, leeks, 
‘beans, etc.—to appease the anger of 
the fox. We saw them offer sticks 
of incense and fall on their knees, 
clap their hands and with externally 
serious attention whisper their 
prayers. On the shrine or altar was 
an image of the fox. In the temple 
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itself and in the shops close by images 
of the fox were to be had for private 
worship. 

We were then led through what 
might well be compared to America’s 
Coney Island. Numberless narrow 
streets crossing each other at every 
conceivable angle, with flags and 
banners suspended from bamboo 
poles, each bearmg a legend in 
Japanese characters. In the open 
shops and spread out on the ground 
was all manner of merchandise, toys 
and candies, fruits and cooked foods 
fit to tempt the appetite of the multi- 
tude. Japanese wearing apparel for 
men and women and all kinds of 
footwear found a place on display. 
Hawkers and beggars and fakirs of 
all sorts moved along with the crowd. 
All the lanes were crowded with 
people jostling one another as they 
pushed their way through the 
crowded ways. How many miles of 
such lanes there are in Tokyo, I can- 
not say. All I know is that we 
pleaded with our good guide to lead 
us out, as we had seen more than 
enough and were anxious to escape 
further indulgence in odors indescrib- 
able. 


Orr For Nikko 

EXT morning, Sunday, May 

27, we celebrated Holy Mass 
at 5 o’clock and then boarded the 
train for Nikko. It is proverbial 
that he has not seen Japan who has 
not seen Nikko. Here are assembled 
the works of genius in the art of 
woodcarving. It is difficult to pic- 
ture more delicate workmanship than 
is exhibited at the temples and shrines 
of Nikko. The group of buildings 
comprise a pagoda, several treasure 
houses, the sacred stable, torii, or 
entrance gates, and at least six 
temples. All are ornamented with 
the most delicate tracery in wood 
carving. 

Leading to this famous shrine is a 
road twenty-five miles long and lined 
on each side with cryptomeria trees, 
each one perfectly straight and ris- 
ing at least eighty feet with a girth 
of from two to four feet. On this 
road in former days came the 
Emperor with the bonzes, or priests, 
in stately procession, once each year, 
for the solemn worship of the idols 
enshrined in the several temples. 

On the summit of the mountain is 
the temple of Ieyasu, founder of the 
Togugawa Shogunate dynasty which 
extended from 1600 to 1868. He is 
now deified and becomingly wor- 
shipped. It is his image together 
with that of his grandson, the builder 
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of all this magnificence, that is en- 
shrined on the altars of this place 
held so sacred by all the Japanese. 


AN EARTHQUAKE 

E left Nikko on the 1:30 P. M. 

train, tired out from our ram- 
bles over the mountains. Yet we 
felt amply rewarded for our efforts 
by the wonders we had seen. We 
returned to the college and were left 
to ourselves for a short time while 
our good Brother attended some of 
the community exercises. Seated in 
our rooms Father Thomas and I be- 
gan to realize that we were not merely 
in Japan but in the land of earth- 
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quakes as well. The earth began to 
rock to such an extent that water in 
a basin on the washstand was per- 
ceptibly agitated and came close to 
spilling over the sides of the basin. 
We both felt that something extraor- 
dinary was taking place and each was 
anxious to ask the other if he had 
noticed the phenomenon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as one of us left his 
room there on the threshold was the 
other waiting to come in. After the 
first great shock there were several 
minor quakes. The next day the 
local newspapers mentioned that in 
parts of Japan it was the most 
severe earthquake in the history of 
the weather bureau. Thanks be to 
God, there was no injury done us or 
property near us. One does not like 
to repeat the feeling that comes over 
one at such a crisis. 

The next morning, May 28, we 
went aboard the train at 9:30. We 
were bound for Kobe where we 
would again board the boat that 
would carry us to China. The ride 
through the country was, perhaps, 
the most interesting part of our visit 
to Japan. The rural life of the 
Japanese is unlike anything that is 
to be seen in ‘America or Europe. In 
the flat lands and in the valleys and 
even extending far up the hillsides 
by steps and terraces, are rice fields. 
No fences are to be seen as far as 
the eye could discern. The fields, 
some large and some small, are of 
every variety in dimension and shape 
and they greatly resemble a crazy 
quilt stretched out on the earth. The 
workers, both men and women, are 
frequently up to their knees in mud. 
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RATHER THAN ON AN ARDUOUS MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


HARDWORKING WOMEN 


oo the rice fields there are 


small fields of grain, and 
here and there are sections where 
mulberry trees are grown for the 
leaves which are used as food for 
silk-worms. 

On the hilly slopes are to be seen 
tea plantations. At every turn of 
the road are new scenes broke upon 
our vision, But invariably the hard 
working men and women of the 
country are always in evidence. In 
some instances we saw women with 
infants strapped to their backs while 
busily engaged in doing the family 
wash or out in the fields cultivating 
the soil. Darkness came all too soon 
and we regretted that we could no 
longer enjoy the vision of Japanese 
country life. 

It contributed not a little to the 
interest of our trip, as well as to our 
safety, that one of the Imperial 
Princes was on the same train with 
us from 'Tokyo to Osaka, the place of 
his residence, and just one station 
before we alighted to take our boat 
at Kobe. At every station enroute, 
all the soldiers and police-officers of 
the district were assembled on the 
station platform and saluted as the 
train rushed by, and then stood at 
“Attention” until the train was out 
of sight. His Royal Highness passed 
through our compartment on several 


occasions and each time graciously 
bowed and greeted us with a smile. 

The following day our boat 
steamed into the harbor of Nagasaki, 
which is the greatest center of 
Catholicity in Japan. We were met 
at the boat by Brother Ferdinand 
Sauer, one of the hospitable Brothers 
of Mary. He was delighted to meet 
some one from the States and he 
made us feel at once that we were 
welcome indeed. 


THRouGH NAGASAKI 


lay led us through the narrow 
streets of the city up to their 
school and home, the School of the 
Star of the Sea. Here again we re- 
ceived a glad welcome from all the 
Brothers. We were made acquainted 
with Father Nicholas Walter, also 
of the Society of the Brothers of 
Mary, and a brother of Brother 
Augustine Walter who had been our 
guide in Tokyo. Father Nicholas 
Walter was the first member of the 
Brothers of Mary to enter Japan. 
This was in 1886. Today he is one 
of their most valued members as he 
speaks the Japanese language like a 
native and has done considerable 
literary work for the benefit of re- 
ligion. At present he is engaged in 
rendering a translation of one of the 
more advanced catechisms in Jap- 
anese. 





After he had joined our party we 
strolled through the shopping dis- 
trict of Nagasaki. The shopping dis- 
trict of any country village in 
America would seem like Paris or 
New York as compared with these 
shops and stores of Nagasaki. How- 
ever, the place is celebrated for tor- 
toise shell work of every description, 
from eye-glass frames to all manner 
of combs and ornamental boxes and 
cases. 

It was in Nagasaki in the year 
1597, that the Twenty-six Japanese 
Martyrs were put to death for their 
Faith. On the site of their execu- 
tion is now a large church. Close 
by is the catechumenate, and this is 
on the very spot where was the 
tribunal from which the death sen- 
tence of the martyrs was pro- 
nounced. 

We were invited to visit His Lord- 
ship, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Januarius 
Hyasaka, a native Japanese, who 
not so long since was consecrated 
bishop by the Holy Father in Rome. 
He returned to Japan on April 28th, 
of this year. His Lordship received 
us most graciously and insisted on 
our remaining for supper. With 
delicate tact he himself slipped down 
to the kitchen and had the cook pre- 
pare for us a meal a la mode Ameri- 
can, while he and his two priests par- 
took of simple Japanese fare. He 
later dismissed us with his blessing 
and very graciously insisted that 
future missionaries for China must 
come and visit the Bishop of Naga- 
saki. Thus ended our visit to Japan. 
We then boarded the tender that took 
us aboard the steamer whose next 
scheduled stop is Shanghai, China. 


CFrom Ghenki 


By Witt1am WEsTHOVEN, C.P. 


HENKI again—but it is a Chenki 

gone through the experience of 
soldiers billeted in the mission com- 
pound, and the experience of anx- 
ious days when bandits entered the 
town upon the evacuation of the Na- 
tionalist troops. Anyone who has 
manfully endeavored to withstand an 
army of 50,000 men —all of whom 
seemed determined to camp in the 
Catholic Mission—could easily per- 
suade himself that times are not as 
they used to be. But a new China 
is in the making! This we Mission- 
aries realize full well and, as a con- 
sequence, we are prepared in spirit 
to make due allowance for disregard 
of right order. 
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God makes use of a variety of 
ways to strengthen a missionary for 
his arduous tasks. For the edifica- 
tion of the readers of Tue Sicn I 
quote here a few lines from a letter 
I received recently from a little 
Mexican girl refugee. No comment 
of mine is needed to tell you the 
wholesome effect the words of this 
child of God produced in my soul. 
She wrote: 

Dear FaTHER WILLIAM: 

I am a little Mexican girl and I 
cannot write well in English, nor can 
I speak it well. I think you know all 
the things that are passing in Mexico. 
And these pass because we commit- 
ted many sins, and every day we pray 
to God because we want God to for- 
give us all our sins and because we 
want God to come back to 
Mexico. .. . 

Your loving child, 
CaRMEN L——. 

“Out of the mouths of infants.” 
What spiritual insight this devout 
child possesses! What tender trust 
in the good God! God has been in 
Mexico a long time. Now Mexico is 
called upon to suffer for the Faith 
that has been hers for centuries. But 
China? This vast country with its 
millions of pagan souls where God 
has not yet secured a strong foot- 
hold is the kingdom of Satan. We 
Missionaries, using the power of 
God, are fighting the powers of 
Darkness in order that God’s Light 
may shine in the hearts of these be- 
nighted people. 

Mexico is fighting to preserve that 
Light — China fights to obtain that 
Light. An individual Catholic’s life 
is a struggle; a nation’s Catholic life 
is a struggle. Where there are suf- 
fering and struggle, there we find 
the seed of a militant Christianity. 
And we all know what our Lord said 
about the seed cast into the ground. 
It must die before it brings forth 
fruit. 

Though = distressing _ incidents 
hamper our work for souls; though 
the uncertainty of what the morrow 
may bring often frustrates our plans; 
though we are prisoners in our own 
mission-compounds, our confidence 
in the future remains steadfast. God 
is with the Passionist Missionaries in 
Hunan. 

I earnestly recommend the cause 
of our Missions in China to the fer- 
vent prayers of the readers of THE 
SIGN. 

[A few weeks after receiving the 
above Father William sent us the 
following forecast—Enp1Tor.] 


THE # SIGN 


Tonight Chenki is in the throes of 


war again. A battle is in progress. 
This is really the first time I have 
ever “listened in” on military night 
action. 

There is an old 50-shot machine- 
gun sputtering away as I write. I 
say, “Bring on the cannon.” 


One fellow standing guard on the 
corner just in front of the mission 
exploded his gun a minute ago. I 
wonder what he thought he could 
hit? Personally I think he shot in 
the general direction of the heavens 
just to convince himself he was not 
a coward. 








bh all their letters our mission- 
aries ask for prayers. They 
need money. They need prayers 
more. Please commend them and 
their work to God. 








We may be robbed before morn- 
ing. One can never tell. These are 
the soldier bandits who cleaned up 
Pushih two weeks ago. 


I refuse to be scared and I am 
going to bed as soon as I finish this 
brief letter. Let them shoot and 
carry on if they choose. The sooner 
they finish it up the better after all. 
After this fracas is over we may 
have some peace in Chenki. I sin- 
cerely hope so. 


Not much else to write about now. 
It we “get it” before I get this letter 
into the mails I shall add a post- 
script to that effect. I hope I sleep 
well, although I am so used to this 
sort of thing that I do not think it 
will disturb my slumbers. 

[Ten days later Father William in- 
formed us that Chenki is itself again. 
—EpITor. } 

Well I am still alive and well. My 
slumbers on the eventful night of 
April 29th did not begin until 1 
A. M. Too much “whizzing” over- 
head. Besides I did not think it 
would be strictly honorable to die in 
bed. If the worst came to the worst 
I wanted to meet my end in harness. 

It’s all over now and Chenki is 
once again O. K. There are only 
about 100 soldiers left in the city. 

Must make this short since this 
is a very busy day. Among other 
duties for the day I am giving the 
Postmaster’s eighteen-year-old son 
two hours’ instruction in Catechism. 
I am just adding the finishing touches 
so that he will be ready for baptism 
on Ascension Thursday. 

I hope all the readers of THE S1GNn 
continue to pray for us. Without 
their prayers I feel sure we can do 
very little. And a little financial as- 
sistance from our friends will find a 
hearty welcome here in Chenki, 
where we can readily put it to ex- 
cellent use! 
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HE following incidents hap- 
pened during the early days 
of 1928. The first incident 
is reported from Hong- 

kong on February 1. 

The murder, in cold blood, of 
Father Nogues is reported from 
the French Mission in Hongkong. 
Che outrage occurred nearly a fort- 
night ago, and the facts as briefly 
related appear to be as follows: 

“Rev. Father Nogues, a French 
Roman Catholic priest, who has been 
working in the Church Mission at 
Hoihow on Hainan Island, was 
walking at Sangto, a small village on 
the east side of the island, on Sun- 
day, January 15, in the course of his 
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From Laotsing 


By RAPHAEL VANcE, C. P. 





the soldiers opened fire, wounding 
the priest in three places at point- 
blank range. 

“One bullet entered the shoulder, 
one penetrated the left side of his 
body and the third struck Father 
Nogues’ head. The unfortunate 
priest was killed instantaneously. 

“The letter to the French Mission 
goes on to express gratification that 
the priest’s life was not given in vain. 
The soldiers realized the consequences 
of their dreadful act and fled imme- 
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mission work, when an old woman 

ime running to him imploring his 
assistance in preventing three sol- 
diers from abducting her daughter, 
aged 20, and another Chinese girl, 
aged about 18. 

“The mother stated that the sol- 
liers had already outraged the poor 

ris and had expressed their deter- 
mination to take them away with 
tnem., 

“The priest hurriedly accompanied 
the woman and reached the door of 
the house, only about seventy yards 
away, just as the soldiers were leav- 
ing. Before Father Nogues had an 
opportunity to say a word, it appears, 


diately, leaving the girls behind.” 
Who shall pay the penalty of this 
crime? In all probability the event 
is closed. Father Nogues, who had 
been in China only two years, had 
spent most of that time in the place 
where he died. He had come to 
know the people and was greatly 
admired, esteemed and loved by them, 
MornHer Kitts Her CuHILp 
N reading the following incident 
I could not help comparing it 
with an experience which I myself 
had here in Paotsing not so long 
ago: 
The pitiful story of how a Chinese 
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woman took the life of a new baby 
on the altar of Chinese superstition 
is told in the Tientsin Ta Kung Pao. 

Mrs. Yuan is a resident of a vil- 
lage five miles from Paoti. There 
had been no child after three years 
of married life, so that when it be- 
came known in the early part of last 
spring that Mrs. Yuan was looking 
forward to the arrival of a baby 
there was great rejoicing in both 
families of Yuan and Chiao. 

The coming of the child was expect- 
ed in the latter part of December. On 
the last day of the month the woman 
visited her parents, and in doing this 
she took a chance, as, according to 
Chinese superstition, it is a bad omen 
for a married daughter to give birth 
in the home of her parents. It so 
happened that on the night in ques- 
tion Mrs. Yuan showed signs of dis- 
tress. Recalling the hoary super- 
stition, her parents immediately 
rushed her to the home of Mr. Yuan. 
When the latter reached there she 
was denied admittance at first, on 
the ground that whoever opens the 
door for an expectant mother will 
invite disaster upon his own head. 

A brother of Mr. Yuan was 
awakened from his sleep and came 
out to open the door for the woman, 
who immediately gave birth to a girl. 
The brother was very angry, fearing 
for his own life, in view of the old 
superstition. He threatened to file a 
suit against his elder brother, and for 
a time there was great confusion in 
the household. 

The mother heard all this dispute 
and in an attempt to appease the in- 
dignation of the brother-in-law she 
killed the child. 


As I said above, the foregoing 
incident is very similar to an experi- 
ence I had here. The only difference 
between the case described above and 
mine is: I saw the expectant mother 
being put on the street here, and it 
was on the public street that she 
finally delivered. Of course, I had 
the poor soul brought into the girls’ 
school, and this act of charity has 
brought about a conversion and a 
double baptism. The child in this 
case was not killed, but might have 
been, or at least would have died 
shortly after birth from exposure, 
since it was a bitterly cold day. 

What a great work still remains to 
be done by the missionaires in China! 
You who read this, will you not help 
the good work with your prayers and 
your alms? God will surely bless 
you for whatever you do to help us. 
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INCE my return to this mis- 

sion I have found it diffi- 

cult to find time to write 

my friends, much as I 
would have liked to have done so. 
I can assure these many good friends 
that it was through no real neglect 
that they have failed to hear from 
me. 

The long, slow journey to dear old 
Hunan now seems like something be- 
longing to the far distant past, like 
all the horrors of memorable 1927, 
with the possible exception of the re- 
turn journey itself. With this are 
associated many happy incidents 
which I now count among the hap- 
piest of my travels in China. 

On December 18 Fathers Godfrey, 
Dunstan, Rupert, our five Sisters of 
Charity and myself left Hankow. It 
was just after the first raid had been 
made in that city to exterminate the 
Communists and Russians. So, I 
might add in explanation, it was not 
because of my beard that I decided 
Hankow was not the safest place in 
the world for me. 

Christmas was spent on a small 
Chinese boat commonly called “the 
barge,” the rooms of which are below 
the water line, and to enter them one 
had to go down steps much resem- 
bling a descent into the catacombs. 

The Sisters had one of these 
rooms fixed up so beautifully that 
we were each able to celebrate our 
three Masses that day, although we 
had previously feared that owing to 
conditions we would be happy if only 
one Mass could be said. 


On New Year’s Day we had Mass 
in a Chinese inn and received the 
encouraging report that on the road 
before us that day there were some 
200 bandits encamped. Surely a 
pleasant way to start the New Year! 
But it could have been worse! If 
only they would keep ahead of us! 

From Changteh to ‘Shenchowfu, 
because of the low water which would 
necessitate very slow travel, and also 
because of the dangers from bandits 
along the river, we made this last 
part of the journey by chair. Con- 
sidering the condition of China at 
the time and with the exception of 
the bandit scare already mentioned 
and through which we passed safely, 
owing, no doubt, to the many prayers 
offered for us, the trip was in every 
way more free from actual difficulties 
than I could have hoped for. Tired, 
safe and happy, we arrived in Shen- 
chowfu on January 3, just as the An- 
gelus rung out a glad welcome. 


THE + SIGN 


From Yungshun 


By ConsTaANTINE LeecH, C. P. 


At Shenchow I must needs part 
from all my pleasant fellow travelers 
and make the rest of the way to 
Yungshun alone. Yet, not alone, 
either, for three of my most trusted 
boys had come down that far to meet 
me and to accompany me on the way 
home. To realize how glad I was 
to see them one would have to live 
and work and make some of these 
long trips in China! 

So with these boys and Prince, a 
German police dog I had gotten in 
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Chinese shoes. The pair I was wear- 
ing was a little too short for me, with 
the result that before night I could 
hardly walk. I then fell back upon 
the old standby, the Chinese straw 
sandals. This gave me relief, but the 
results of the Chinese shoes were felt 
for the rest of the trip. Then again 
I had to put up with a little more 
discomfort growing out of an acci- 
dent which I had about a year ago. 
While riding, one day, I hit my knee 
against a stone, and now as I walked 
the old hurt gave me some annoyance. 
However, there was nothing seriously 
painful, and on the afternoon of the 
third day we reached Wangtsun, 
where Fathers Anthony and Basil 


STOPPING ON THE VILLAGE “MAIN STREET” FOR GENERAL REPAIRS 


Shenchow, we started off for Wang- 
tsun, the next stage of our journey. 
This time it was on foot, because the 
water was so low, and if we took a 
boat it would have meant being on 
the way during the Chinese New 
Year. In China one always tries to 
avoid being on a journey on that 
great national holiday if it can possi- 
bly be done. I did not have my mule 
brought down because of the danger 
along the way from soldiers and 
bandits, especially the former, and 
we had already lost enough without 
running the risk of losing a good 
mule into the bargain. Hence, it was 
on foot that we went forth. 

The first day out I tried wearing 


were awaiting me. 

My mule had been brought over to 
Wangtsun. Bright and early the next 
morning we started off on the last 
lap of the journey. How good it felt to 
be in the saddle again after so long 
an absence! What a contrast this to 
those many weary days of travel by 
chair and on foot over rough roads! 
We reached Yungshun that after- 
noon. As I rounded the corner of 
the big mountain that overlooks the 
city and gazed down upon it, lying 
apparently so peaceful and tranquil 
in the valley beneath, I could not help 
allowing my mind to go back over 
all that had occurred since the time 
I had stood at this very spot and first 
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saw my mission field with thoughts 
of what the future might have in 
store for me. But the past is now 
the past and the future is in the 
hands of God. With a light heart 
and bright hope I hastened to cover 
the remaining few miles separating 
me from the mission, where a hearty 
welcome from Father Theophane 
awaited me, 


STARTING AGAIN 
Mi was good to be back to our 


mission work and we imme- 
diately started in again just where 
we had left off. We took conditions 
as we found them and made the best 
of them. It was not long before 
Father Theophane left for the mission 
at Yungshun, where he was to take 
charge until Father Agatho returned. 
Of course the wars are still waging 
all about us. The soldiers, like pests, 
overrun the land. Thanks be to God 
we in Yungshun are free from an- 
noyance from them at present. We 
just had a scare with the rumor that 
a General with a Communist army 
was going to try to take this place. 
Happily the rumor turned out to be 
false. But the people are still suffer- 
ing from the soldiers as usual. Just 
outside our mission are some very 
good rice fields. The story goes, the 
General wanted some of the best of 
these fields for drill grounds. Being 
too polite deliberately to take them 
from the owners, he ordered the 
party who owns the fields just next 
to the ones he wanted to buy the 
ones he wanted at a very low price. 
He then demanded the new owner to 
turn them over to him. Now, just 
at the time when rice should be 
planted—rice the most important 
thing in the life of China—the fields 
are dry and barren! 
Here is a little instance of the 
workings of Chinese justice. A 


Chinaman, who, by the way, is a 
baptized Christian with two or, as 
some say, three wives, was accused 
of robbing and murdering a tax col- 
The accused man was no 


lector. 


THE * SIGN 


longer in our city when they came to 
look for him. So the soldiers, not 
finding him, started to look for his 
brother. The brother had nothing at 
all to do with the crime. He also 
was away from the city on business ; 
but he had sons, and hence they 
were the next in line to be taken. The 
oldest of the sons, hearing that the 
soldiers were looking for someone to 
arrest, it did not seem to matter much 
to them whom they should take, 
promptly decided that this was no 
place for him, and he also fled. One 
report has it that he joined the ban- 
dits. The next oldest nephew of the 
supposed criminal, it so happens, is 
my “boy,” or Mass server, who has 
‘been with me for about five years. 
This lad did not even know the crime 
had been committed. Rumor had it 
that they were coming to the mission 
to take him. Apparently they thought 
better of it, for they did not bother 
him. 

The soldiers then went to the vil- 
lage where lived people of the same 
name. The result was that almost 
everybody in the village— men, 
women and children—had ‘to flee. 
Finally they captured the alleged 
criminal himself and put him to death. 
After that they decided to sell the 
home, goods and lands belonging not 
only to the man executed but like- 
wise those of his brother. The 
brother appealed his own case to the 
General of our district, who, after he 
had heard the case, decided to for- 
give him (?) and now every effort 
is being made to get the local Man- 
darin to stop the proceedings, for the 
papers advertising the sale of the 
goods had already been given out. 
It looks now as though the innocent 
man will be able to get out of it by 
giving about $50. Reports say that the 
village itself will be taxed $3,000 
because of the affair. Meantime I 
have heard it further rumored that 
the supposedly murdered man is at 
present holding a government posi- 
tion not far from here! 











“Saad 5 League 





AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 

Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 

Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom in China. 

MempersHip: Many charitably dis- 
posed persons interested in the sal- 
vation of the souls of others. 

Os.icaTions: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return- 
monthly leaflet. 

Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s ‘Pas- 
sion. 

Heapguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets and all correspondence concern- 
ing the League, should be addressed 
to the Rev. Director, The Gemma 
League, care of Tue Sicn, Union 
City, N. J. 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 


Masses Said 6 
Masses Heard 23,169 
Holy Communions 13,347 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 220 
Spiritual Communions 135,348 
Benediction Services 11,428 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 105,499 
Stations of the Cross 9,418 
Visits to Crucifix 43,961 
Five Wounds’ Beads 148,449 
Precious Blood Offerings 290,635 
Visits to Our Lady 50,489 
Rosaries 28,207 
Seven Dolors’ Beads 5,256 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,845,914 
Hours of Study, Reading 41,506 
Hours of Labor 55,963 
Acts of Kindness, Charity” 142,806 
Acts of Zeal 90,367 
Prayers, Devotions 487,322 
Hours of Silence 33,248 
Various Works 255, 500 
Holy Hours 649 








INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 





ST. TH 
SISTER ANITA 
SISTER BONAVITA 
SISTER MARY 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 
SISTER MAGDALEN 


SARAH MANLEY 
MARY L. LEDGER 
CHARLES McKEOWN 


ERESA 


IS BARR 


: BERNADETTE MARY POLLER © 
and friends of our sub- MRS. FLAHERTY ROSE T. SCHOLTEN 
etpithese : MATTHEW CLOONAN MRS. VITZTH 
34 ; MARY E. VINCENT MARIE SPRINGLER 
REV. J. J. MORAN CLAIRE HUBINER MRS. MORA 
FATHER NARDIELLO EMMA MESSERSCHMIDT ELIZABETH nc PURVIS 
MONSIGNOR M. P. CATHERINE GONSALVES ELLA COY 

McMANUS MARY MINNING DY 
REV. E. M. CHUSE RUTH RASCUR EVA eLECKENSTEIN 





CATHERINE i eee 
LOU ER 


Ne =p TRACY 


¢ 
W. . FISSELL 
CATHERINE KELLY 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 


Amen. 























“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Js Obtamed.”(Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 
in China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


Donations Received During July 


CIRCLES: N. J.: Monte Marte 
Circle, $8.50; N. ¥Y.: Good Shep- 
herd Circle, $5; N. S.: St. Mary’s 
Catholic College Unit, $10; PA.: 
St. George Sodality Mission Cir- 
cle, $115; W. VA.: Pupils of 
De Sales Heights, $25. 


ARK.: Pine Bluff, B. W. $1. 


CALIF.: Los Angeles, A. D. $5; 
Pasadena, L. M. F. $10; Paso 
Robles, J. S. P. $1. 


CONN.: Bridgeport, J. B. C. $7; 
Anon. $5; D. E. F. $1; Norwalk, 
L. C. $1.33. 


IDAHO: Shoshone, S. L. $1.44. 


ILL.: Batavia, C. P. $5; Chicago, 
M. B. C. $6; N. E. T. $1; G. 
A. S. $1; C. McD. $4; A. G. $8; 
J. A. O’F. $5; G. J. O. $50; C. 
F. R. $2; J. B. C. $50; N. E. T. 
$1; C. A. $1; K. OVC. $i; M. C. 
J. $10; A. M. D. $6; S. S. P. 
$3; Decatur, R. J. M. $10; Hart- 
ford, D. H. $5; Mount Carmel, 
W. K. $9.76; Rockford, K. K. K. 
$1. 


IND.: Evansville, Anon. $1; M. 
L. $2; E. S. K. $1; Indianapolis, 
M. H. $1; W. M. $5; Terre 
Haute, D. K. $6.63. 


IOWA: Clare, E. G. $1; Dubuque, 
S a. J. €0G.-89; J. 5. E. Oa: 


KY.: Bardstown, J. C. S. M. C. 
$18; Frankfort, S. E. $5; Louis- 
ville, J. P. $1; J. B. J. $2; New- 
port, S. M. C. $11.25. 


MD.: Baltimore, A. M. $1. 


MASS.: Alliston, E. A. B. $10; 
M. C. $5; Boston, Anon. $2; 
Brockton, M. E. L. $5; R. P. 
$5; Brookline, M. A. T. $6; T. 
F. $2; Cambridge, C. C. $1; D. 
$1; J. J. McK. $10; Chelsea, D. 
J. C. $3; Chestnut Hill, S. M. L. 
$10; Concord, K. S. $5; Dor- 
chester, M. E. M. $15; P. McD. 
$1; S. E. D. $5; J. D. $1; Glou- 
cester, C. M. $1; Holyoke, J. A. 
M. $2; Jamaica Plains, J. T. K. 
$5; Lee, E. J. C. $2; Lowell, M. 
C. M. $2; Lynn, A. G. $1; Mag- 
nolia, M. H. $2; Malden, M. J. 
R. $3; Mattapan, M. A. M. $2; 
Medford, A. L. $2; Medford Hill- 


side, R. J. Q. $5; R. Q. $5; 
Needham, E. O. $2; Newton, K. 
M. R. $2; Newton Center, M. 
MacD. $1.10; Newtonville, E. 
LeB. $1; North Cambridge, M. 
F. B. $3; Point Independence, 
M. G. $2; Rockport, M. L. $5; 
Somerville, M. E. F. $2; R. T. 
B. $6; South Boston, D. J. C. 
$1; Watertown, C. F. K. $1; J. 
E. D. $2; West Lynn, H. M. $5; 
J. F. W. $10; Woburn, C. $10. 

MINN.: Dakota, N. O’C. $1. 

MO.: Maplewood, J. J. R. $1; St. 
Joseph, M. C. $5; F. S. G. $3; 
St. Louis, E. R. $1; B. McL. $1; 
A: C. §3. 


N. J.: Arlington, F. A. H. $1; 
Dover, B. T. $4; East Orange, 
J. A. R. $5; L. J. McM. $1; F. 
R. $2; M. M. L. $2; Edgewater, 
M. E. D. $2; K. M. $1; Eliza- 
beth, M. C. $1; G. T. $1; Grant- 
wood, I. G. $5; Harrison, A. M. 
C. $10; Hoboken, M. L. $2; 
Jersey City, C. M. $5; J. A. C. 
$5; B. O’M. $2; V. Z. $5; M. 
D. $3; A. D. $1; S. M. F. $30; 
Laurence Harbor, E. M. $1; Mill- 
town, B. B. $1; Montclair, B. M. 
McL. $1; Newark, A. C. $4.30; 
J. B. $2; V. F. $1; M. M. B. $1; 
J. B. $1; R. T. B. $5; S. M. A. 
$16: lL. &. A. $2; B&B. PB. Sis 
North Bergen, N. H. $2; Orange, 
F. C. L. S. $15; Passaic, F. B. L. 
$1; F. B. L. $2; Paterson, M. 
F. $1; Sayreville, M. R. K. $3; 
South Orange, M. A. M. $5; L. 
R. B. $2; Stirling, M. B. $1; 
Union City, L. E. $10; D. R. $1; 
Weehawken, J. N. $2; West Or- 
ange, M. E. H. $1. 


N. Y.: Albany, S. C. $1; Amenia, 
S. & J. B. McE. $4; M. McB. 
$2; Brooklyn, A. J. C. $1; M. 
Cc. $185; G B. $1; M. G.. $228; 
F. J. S. $5; M. McG. $2; A. 
McE. $2; A. S. C. $1; C. $2.25; 
DB. $is J. J. L. $63 M. BP. $i; 
A. W. $7; T. J. C. $5; A. P. $2; 
J. G. $1; F. J. H. $3; M. S. $2; 
kL < £. 66: BB. FT. 86: x. &. 
$1; E. V. R. $7; M. H. H. $25; 
E. J. K. $5; Buffalo, M. McD. 
$6; K. S. $1; F. B. H. $1; M. 
H. $3; S. M. M. $9; Corning, C. 
S. V. S. $25; Corona, F. D. $1; 
Dunkirk, S. M. A. $10; Freeport, 
C. B. $2; Hamilton Beach, J. F. 
A. $4; Hammondsport, M. M. 
$10; Harrison, M. T. $1; Hunt- 
ington, E. V. F. $1; E. F. $1; 
Long Island City, C. R. $10; M. 
S. $2; New York City, W. A. $2; 


M. G. $5; F. McK. $5; M. C. 
$5; W. F. C. $1; W. A. N. $2; 
A. McG. $5; F. X. R. $5; S. L. 
$5; M. H. O’B. $5; M. T. B. $2; 
W. S. A. $1; M. C. $8; K. F. K. 
$7; H. O’B. $5; M. K. $3; F. L. 
McD. $1; J. E. $3; D. P. $6; 
W. S.A. $38; M. T. H. $1: @. 
j. L..$8; FT. F. MeD. $i: D. 5. 
B. $10; Niagara Falls, S. M. B. 
$2; Peekskill, L. M. R. $5; 
Poughkeepsie, K. S. $2; Rich- 
mond Hill, G. A. D. $1; H. B. 
ss 3. & Sas A J. Sk: J. B. Bi: 
Riverdale, H. A. B. $2; Rye, B. 
B. $1; B. C. $1; St. Albans, E. 
S. $2; Saranac Lake, H. L. $1; 
Schenectady, A. J. K. $1; Prince 
Bay, S. M. P. $2; Rosebank, J. 
M. L. $2; Thomson, M. W. $1; 
Valley Stream, H. S. $3; West- 
bury, A. A. $1; Westfield, F. A. 
C. $5; Winfield, M. C. $20; Yon- 
kers, D. W. $1. 


N. C.: Washington, Anon. $5. 


OHIO: Bellefontaine, C. E. J. $2; 
J. E. H. $1; Cincinnati, E. G. 
$1; G. P. $1; M. A. S. $138; E. 
B. S. $1; M. A. $5; Columbus, 
H. J. $5; Dayton, E. R. $5; 
Pomeroy, A. C. $1.10. 


PA.: Bristol, C. T. $1; Buck Hill 
Falls, L. Y. $1; Chester, S. M. 
E. $25; Coatesville, M. M. $1; 
Greensburg, M. I. $2; Hamburg, 
M. O’L. $5; McKeesport, T. L. 
C. $1; Oil City, R. F. $1; Phila- 
delphia, R. D. $1; F. M. $3; M. 
C. $2.46; M. W. $3: E. O. N. 
$2; C. J. McD. $5; M. C. $3; 
A. K. OG: A. Mi. BE; G. BS. OSs 
Pittsburgh, T. J. P. $5; S. H. 
ss: 5. Ly Cc. $8: S&S. MC. BS: 
E. E. 8S. $6; S&S. BH. $8; &. L. &. 
$2; L. P. $2; S. G. L. $32.60; 
E. McS. $5; S. M. $2; Punxsut- 
awney, A. Z. $1; Rankin, E. 
H. $2; Scranton, M. McC. $1; 
Sharpsville, J. F. McG. $1; Swiss- 
vale, M. D. $1; R. E. B. $1; 
Wyncote, M. J. $5. 


R. I.: Providence, R. J. B. $1; M. 
B. $3. 


S. DAK.: Yankton, S. S. B. $5. 


TENN.: Nashville, M. D. C. $10; 
Clarksville, T. L. McC. $1. 


TEXAS: Victoria. S. M. G. $10. 


WIS.: Eau Claire, A. D. $2; Mil- 
waukee, J. H. G. $10. 


ANONYMOUS: $5; $2; $10; $1; 
$1; $3. 























AS Painless Giving as _Y 


CAMP OLIOT Oo 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite 

Box or a Dime Bank. They are convenient 

receptacles for your loose change. What you 

put into them you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so 
much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a cer- 
tain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which 
do you want—the Box or the Bank? ‘You can have both, 
if you wish. 


ADDRESS: 
PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
THE SIGN, UNION Clty, N. J. 


—O-Oo— 


JUST DROP US A LINE ASKING FOR A BOX OR A 
BANK. IT WILL BE SENT YOU BY RETURN MAIL! 


-——=)-O—— 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain 


MOUNT DE SALES 
ACADEMY OF THE VISI- 
TATION 


Catonsville, Maryland 


Music, Languages, College Prep- 
aratory and Elective. Cata- 
logue on Request. 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 














Mount St. Mirharl’s 


New Yorx’s NEWEST AND 
Most Up-to-Date SCHOOL 
Conducted by the 
MARIST BROTHERS of the 
Schools 
SELeEcT BoarDING AND Day 
ScHoots For Boys 


High School, Grammar, Primary 


Wonderful Location — Twenty- 
two Acres—Terms Reasonable 


Nereid (East 238th St.) and 
Murdock Aves. 
Bronx, New York City 


Write or Phone: 
FAIrbanks 2013 























UR representative has called at the Brunswick 
Laundry, 220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, N. 

J., and made a thorough inspection of the Largest 

Laundry in America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to perfection; he has 
found over 850 Employees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large plant and see for 
themselves the process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always been fair play to 


all employees and customers. We gladly recommend this 


firm to our readers. 








Uisit-- 

ST. JOSEPH’S ORATORY 
at Montreal 

STE. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 
at Quebec 

on one of our all-expense tours 

to Canada, the Thousand Islands 

and the Adirondacks, leaving 

Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 


day of every week. For in- 
formation call or write: 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO. 


Domestic Motor Tours Division 


551 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 6111 



































Her Irish Heritage. By Annie M. P. 
Smithson. $1.85 
A healthy story about Dublin life as 

it really is. 


Rebuilding A Lost Faith By “An 

American Agnostic.” Cloth, $1.60 

Paper, $0.65 

If any of your friends has lost faith 

in God and the Church give him a copy 

of this book. Buy copies in quantities 
for distribution. 


Under the Cedars and Stars. By Canon 
Sheehan. $2.15 


A book to be read again and again. 


The Patriots. By Joseph Canon Guinan. 

$2.70 

An historical novel of the Irish War 

by a priest who knows the soul of Ire- 
land. 


The Life of Matt Talbott. By Sir Joseph 
A. Glynn. $0.85 
The wonderful life of an Irish dock 

laborer. 


The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul Plus, 
3.3. $2.35 
A book for souls who wish a more 

intimate cooperation with Christ in the 

work of Redemption. 


The Ascent of Calvary. By Pere Louis 
Perroy. $1.85 
A book on the Sacred Passion that 

will make an excellent gift for priest, 

nun or lay person. 


By Thomas J. Campbell, 
. $2.65 

A history of the Society of Jesus from 
its foundation to the present time. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross. By Father 
rans, C.F. $1.60 
The story of the founder of the Pas- 

sionist Order. 


Saint Gabriel, Father 
Camillus, C.P $1.60 
A popular life of the young Passion- 

ist, Canonized May, 1922. His virile 

and spiritual character is stimulating and 
edifying. 


The Jesuits. 
S.J 


Passionist. By 


Mr. Coleman, Gent. An _ Historical 
Novel. By Enid Dinnis. $2.40 
This great story of the time of Charles 

II is away beyond the average histori- 

cal novel. 


Poems and Essays of Joyce Kilmer. 
Edited by Robert C. Halliday. Two 
volumes. $5.30 
Should be in the library of every home 

where culture is appreciated. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. $1.60 
Catholics should eagerly welcome this 

book that so vigorously explains and 

defends points of Catholic teaching and 
practice. 


True Devotion to the Passion. 3y 
Blessed Battista Varani. Edited by 
Enid Dinnis. $1.30 
Contains a series of remarkable medi- 

tations on the mental sufferings of Our 

Lord in His Passion. 


| ger in view our set purpose 
of spreading Catholic truth by 
the printed word, we shall list in 
these columns books of more than 
ordinary interest. * * * * The small 
profit accruing from the sale of these 
books goes to our Missionaries. 
* * * * We ask our Readers to con- 
tribute to a fund for free distribu- 
tion of Catholic literature to non- 
Catholics. * * * * The price of books 
listed includes delivery. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New JERSEY 


When, Whom and How to Marry. By 
Rev. C. McNeiry. $0.85 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George 
and Helen Grace Smith. $3.70 
This book is a record that no religious 

person should be deprived of reading. It 
is the life-story of James Kent Stone, 
who became a Passionist missionary 
after having: been an Episcopalian min- 
ister. A remarkable spiritual drama. 


Treasury of the Faith. 
D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 
Each volume $0.65 
The Treasury of the Faith Series aims 
to present in a convenient form an expo- 
sition of the whole body of Catholic 
teaching; and this not with a view to 
controversy, but in order to provide 
Catholics with that full knowledge of 
their Faith that they ought to possess. 


3y Rev. George 


Divine Providence. By Richard Downey. 
The Angels. By Dom Anscar Vonier. 
The Fall of Man. By B. V. Miller. 
Actual Grace. By E. Towers, Ph.D. 


An Outline of Catholic Teaching. By 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 


God the Creator. By B. V. Miller. 


Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. By 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


Mary, Mother of God. By O. R. Vassall- 
Phillips, C.SS.R. 

The Sacramental System. By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. 


Christian Marriage. By E. J. Mahoney. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 


A series of clear books on subjects of 
great controversy in what the world is 
engaged. These books are written by 
some of the greatest present-day defend- 
ers of the Church 


Each 


The Catholic Church and History. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 


volume $1.10 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. k. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Church and the Appeal to 
Reason. By Leo Ward 


The Catholic Church and Its Reactions 
with Science. By Bertrand Windle 
The Catholic Church and Philosophy. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 

The Catholic Church and the Bible. By 
Hugh Pope, O.P. 

The Catholic Church and the 
By John A. Ryan. 

The Catholic Church and the Home. Hy 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


The Catholic Church and Healing. By 
James J. Walsh. 


The Catholic Church and Confession. 
3y Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Leon- 
ard Geddes. 


Citizen. 


BY ISABEL C. CLARKE 
Isabel Clarke’s novels deserve to be 
well known and widely read. If a non- 
Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would prob- 
ably be best sellers. 


A Case of Conscience. 
Castle of San Salvo. 
The Potter’s House. 
The Deep Heart. 
Whose Name is Legion. 
Fine Clay. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter. 
Children of Eve. 
Prisoner’s Years. 

The Rest House. 

Only Anne. 

The Secret Citadel. 
Average Cabins. 
Tressider’s Sister. 
Ursula Finch. 

Eunice. 

Light on the Lagoon. 
By the Blue River.. 
The Elstones. 

Selma. $2.10 
It Happened in Rome. $2.10 
Villa by the Sea. $2.10 
Children of the Shadow. $2.10 
Anna Nugent. $2.10 
Viola Hudson. $2.10 
Carina. $2.10 


$2.60 
$2.10 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 
$1.90 


The Loyalist. By James F. Barrett. 
$2.15 
A true and realistic story of the 


American Revolution. 


Christian Apologetics. A Defense of tix 
Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. Devivier 
$2.65 

The fact that this work has been edi 
ted by Archbishop Messmer roof of 
its excellence. 

The Winter of Discontent. By 
F. Barrett. 

The unrest of the modern woman and 
the evils of divorce are the theme of this 
clever novel. 

An Anthology of Catholic Poets. By 
Shane Leslie. $2.90 
Until the sixteenth century every 

English poet was Catholic. This an 

thology wanders through a_ thousand 

vears of English letters and marks an 
unbroken line of Catholic from 
the seventh century to modern times. 
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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


. «2». One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 





Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Furthermore: 


perm. MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 








P Parsi AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your as , 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission are ive : 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union City 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 
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Care of THE SIGN 


New Jersey 
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